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CAPE TOWN * PORT ELIZABETH 


EAST LONDON . DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 


(Serving the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland) 


NOW IN SERVICE 
““CITY OF PORT ELIZABETH ”’ 


“CITY OF EXETER” | See ships represent a notable 
advance in design, amenities and 

Tem perfection of detail. Superb 
‘“*CITY OF DURBAN” accommodation for 100 passengers 


Head Office: 104-7 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.! 
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what a 
beautiful day! 


The valley of a thousand hills 
inland from Durban is one 
Natal’s most majestic spectacles. 


That’s what they'll be saying in South sameasat home. The contrast is in the 
Africa today, tomorrow and every day— new unusual things you can do and see— 
at least the visitors will. South Africans the exciting game reserves, the mines, 
are usedtosunshine. Itisapartoftheir the fashionable coast resorts: the amaz- 
daily life. ing scenery and a host of other enthrall- 


Why not join them for a spell in this ing pursutts. 
lovely country? The mode of life, the A visit to South Africa is more than a 
comfort, the food is pretty much the _holiday—it’san unforgettable experience. 


Write to this office 
for free and friendly 
advice about holidays 
in South Africa, 

or consult 

your travel agent. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 


PICCADILLY, LONDON, w.l Telephone: Grosvenor 6235. 
475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 17 
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Clock Specialists 
to the late King George VI 


Brooches for Presents 


FROM 


Hamilton and Inches 


Amethyst and Cairngorm 
Thistle and Rose Diamond 
Brooch £94 


Amethyst, Cairngorm and 
Diamond Brooch 


£56 


Amethyst 
and Cairngorm gute 
and Pearl Fibula 
Brooch £38 


Amethyst and Cairngorm 
Thistle Bar Brooch 
£35 


HAMILTON AND INCHES 


GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, J EWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCKMAKERS 
87 George Street, Edinburgh 2. Central 4898 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1939) 


Patron: HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
President: THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council: PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Hon. Treasurer: MR DICKSON WRIGHT, F.R.C.S. 
Director: DR JAMES CRAIGIE, O.B.E., F.R.S. 


EPENDENT upon voluntary gifts, without State aid, the Fund is under the 

direction of the Royal College of Physicians of London and the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions. Money is needed quickly to assist the developments now 
being made in the conquest of cancer. In addition to the continuous and 
systematic research in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill, London, the work is 
being extended in new laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Will you please help? 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
are urgently needed for the maintenance and extension of our work. 


Subscriptions should be sent tothe Hon. Treasurer, Mr Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., 
at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


| hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer Research Fund (Treasurer, 
Mr Dickson Wright, F. RCS. a at Royal College of Sikeuene of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, 
of Scientific Research, and | direct that the Treasurer's receipt shali be a good discharge 
or such legacy 


DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


Still dependent on 
Voluntary Gifts and Legacies 


Will you befriend the children in our care? 
Our family numbers over 7,000. There are 
boys and girls who have lost one or both 


M AC K| N LAY S$ parents, children from broken homes, 
children who have been cruelly treated, and 
physically handicapped little people, includ- 

Stotth, WHISKY ing spastics . . . 


Your sympathy will be warmly welcomed. 
Esro. /820 | Gifts of any amount should be sent to 393 
Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, 
E.1. Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable * Dr. 
Barnardo’ s Homes.”’ 
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BY THE MACKINLAY FAMILY FOR FOUR GENERATIONS 
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pension 
tax free and guaranteed 


Effect a Personal Pension: Policy and provide 
your own individual pension or add to your 
existing pension arrangements. It is guaranteed 
and tax free for 14 years. Enquire for details, 


at your present age, of a pension from age 65. 


The Equitable Life 


Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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Pelmanism Will Lift You Out of the Rut 


O you find life humdrum and boring ? 
Do you think of your job as “the 
same old monotonous routine”’”»? Why 
remain in a groove, only half alive, when 
you have the latent ability which could 
enable you to enjoy life to the full and to 
“hold down”’ an interesting, progressive job? 
Are you making the most of your greatest 
asset—your mind? The Pelman Institute, 
with its unrivalled half-a-century of experi- 
ence, will show you how to develop this 
invaluable asset to the fullest capacity. 
Pelmanism will lift you out of the rut and 
eliminate your feelings of Frustration and 
Inferiority. It will teach you how to dispel 
your Fears and eliminate Aimlessness and 
Depression. 


Reduced fees for ‘Her Majesty’ s Forces 
(Apply for . Services Form) 


The Course will give e increased power and 
energy to your mind; will strengthen your 
Will-Power, and develop your Initiative. 
You will find that your outlook on life will 
change to one of Cheerfulness and Optimism 
and with your increased Efficiency will 
come Happiness, Success and Financial 
Betterment. 


Remember—Everything vou do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind 


The general effect of the training is to 
induce an attitude of mind and a personal 
efficiency favourable to the happy manage- 
ment of life. 

Pelmanists are not left to make the applica- 
tions themselves. An experi and sym- 
pathetic instructional staff shows them, in 
exact detail, how to apply the principles of 
Pelmanism to their own circumstances and 
aspirations. Thus every Pelman Course is 
an individual Course. 


Send for the Free Book 


The Pelman Course is simple and interest- 
ing and takes up very little time. You can 
enrol yn the most convenient terms. The 
Course is fully explained in The Science 
of Success, which will be sent you, gratis 
and post free, on application today to: 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street 
London, W.1 
WELbeck 1411 
Established over 50 years 


PELMAN OVERSEAS IiNSTITUTES— DELHI: 
10 Alipore Road. MELBOURNE : 396 Flinders Lane. 
DURBAN: Natal Bank Chambers (P.O. Box 1489). 
PARIS: 176 Boulevard Haussmann. AMSTERDAM: 
Prinsengracht 1021. 


A Welsh Coxswain 
"Vii 


THIS MAN 
IS NEWS 


every time a 
lifeboat puts 
to sea. He 
gives his 
services willingly: ~~” 
he deserves your support. Help him by 
sending a contribution, 
however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


Treasurer: 
His The Duke of Northumberiand 


Sec : 
Col. A. D. Burnett P stg "O.B.E., M.C., T.0., M.A. 


FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 
and MAGAZINES 


Specimen Annual Rates—Overseas Only 


Aeroplane . £410 0 
Autocar 
Britannia & Eve 
Life. 513 8 
Daily Sketch oe Weekly Edit. ) 3 5 O 
Daily Mirror ( 8.4 
Illustrated 
Illustrated London News 518 6 
London Mystery Magazine . 011 0 
Motor Boat & Yachting 114 0 
News of the World . 015 2 
Picture Post. 210 0 
Punch 116 6 
Sphere 518 6 
Studio 110 90 
Tatler 518 6 
Times Weekly Review 112 6 
Vogue 
(Gubsoripsions to 
WM. DAWSON & SONS Ltd. 
Cannon House 


Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 
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ALEXANDRIA: More than three 
centuries before Christ, Alexander the 
Great marked out the foundations of the 
city which was to prove his most enduring 
memorial. Originally, he conceived it as 
a naval base to support his army in his 
Persian campaigns, but he also wished to 
create a trading centre for all the Mediterranean. 

Alexandria was famous im ancient times for its 

Library: its lighthouse (the latter, over 400 feet in_ 
height, was one of the Seven Wonders of the World), 
while the later story of the city is studded with the 
names of vivid personalities ranging from Julius 
Caesar to Napoleon. 

Business men who require information on 
current commercial conditions in modern Egypt 
are invited to get into touch with our Intelligence 
Department, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
Up-to-date reports from our branches in 
Alexandria and elsewhere are readily obtainable 


on request, 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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1 Freedom of movement is 
essential: Chilprufe’s soft, 
. me close-knit fabric does not 
restrict nor chafe. Freedom 
from colds and chills is even 
more important: Chilprufe’s finest 
Pure Wool Underwear offers unrivalled 

"i ° all-weather protection. And to set the seal 
SeCrUtICE of perfection on this most desirable of under- 
wear, there is lasting comfort, fit, and 


underwear immaculate appearance. 


Chilprufe 


| for men 


Ask your Chilprufe Agent or write 
for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED LEICESTER 
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BRITISH SEAGULL ~— 
"The best-Gutboard Motor in the World” 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH Ii 
MERCERS OF WOOLLEN CLOTH 


The well-dressed man spends time as well as 
money on his clothes. For him, time spent in 
looking through the six John G. Hardy speci- 
ality cloths is a pleasure —as well as a sartorial 
duty. He wants to compare the rugged pure 
wool tweed of ‘ Hardithorn’ and ‘ Hardilaine’ 


The Big Six 


of the famous ‘Alsport’. Perhaps 

he’ll decide finally on the popular new ‘ Hardi- 

wear’ worsted, but almost certainly he'll have 
a second look at the Irish H . 

Ask to see these fine cloths (they’re known 

as the John G. Hardy ‘Big Six’) at our show- 


with the silky luxury of ‘ Sheltie’. He wants rooms or on extra-large bunches at your own 
also to feel for himself the resilient strength and tailors. ; 


JOHN G. HARDY LTD., 4 NEW BURLINGTON ST., LONDON, W.1. TEL: REGENT 1313 

THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
EDINBURGH, LONDON and BRANCHES 

GLYN, MILLS & CO. WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 


LONDON MANCHESTER, LONDON and BRANCHES — 


Total Assets - - - £414,353,819 
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THE BRITISH SEAGULL COMPANY LIMITED, FLEETS BRIDGE, POOLE, DORSET. TELEPHONE: POOLE 165! 
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meet your 
* local wizard... 


oe .. YOUR OWN FORD DEALER. Given a few 
es hours, can turn a tired Ford intoa | 

‘ sess. youthful car again—full of the ‘go’ 

it had when new. No spells are employed 

—only the ‘EnFo’ Engine Exchange Plan, 

which for 21 years has been providing 

a@ unique service for Ford motorists. 


AS GOOD AS NEW In return for your 
old engine and for less than the 

cost of a re-bore and general overhaul 
your Ford is fitted with a good-as- 

new factory-reconditioned engine... 
tested to the same high standards 

and covered by the same guarantee as the 
original. Installation is charged at 

low, fixed prices. Ford owners know that 
service like this makes Ford motoring 

the most economical in the world. 


oa» 


ENGINE EXCHANGE PLAN 


A FEATURE OF 


FORD ‘5-STAR’ MOTORING 


— the best at lowest cost 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED + DAGENHAM 
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...a secret that gives 

“Black & White”’ its 
character, smoothness and flavour. 

Have Scotch at its very best by 

calling for “Black & White.” 


Sp 
Mick oF scores” 


70° PROOF 


WHIT 
SCOTCH 


to Her Majesty the Queen 
James Buchanan & Co. Led. 


By Appointment 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 
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A MAN CALLED GEORGE. 


BY JOHN MOYLE. 


Inta Khanzir !” 

As the insult cracked across 
the room the atmosphere in the 
small café became menacingly 
alive. The native patrons un- 
coiled from their somnambul- 
istic attitudes and crowded round 
the table, their harsh voices 
adding to the din of wailing 
music that came from the loud- 
speaker by the counter. A few 
itinerant traders on the pave- 
ment outside craned forward 
ghoulishly. And from the 
strange, empty turbulence of 
flapping galabias, clenched fists 
and hate-filled eyes, Martin 
Saunders came to _ himself, 
realised he was an alien and 
instinctively groped for the gun 
which no longer hung at his side. 
His knowledge of the Arabic 
tongue could not be called 
extensive. This word, however, 
happened to be one he Peg" 
nised. It meant ‘ ugly pig,’ and 
was particularly offensive from 
the snarling mouth of a native 

K 


wrist savagely. 
rotten, stinking thief,” 


waiter. After all, when you catch 
® man in the act of stealing your 
wallet you have a right to expect 
a show of fear or guilt. In the 
present instance the man named 
Abdul merely exhibited belliger- 
ence. 

It had been a typically brilliant 
move, full of the low animal 
cunning he had come to expect 
from these people. A few empty 
cartons and a small pile of crumbs 


had supplied the natural setting. 


Abdul, chattering vociferously 
in pidgin-English and showing a 
wide expanse of blackened teeth, 
had begun to wipe down the 
table—sweeping the debris into 
his tray. Then, as the cloth 
flipped round Martin’s elbow, 
skirting the wallet which he had 
just placed there, a last swift, 
silent flick had whisked it from 
sight. In that moment he tensed 
into action, skipped back a few 
years and grasped the brown 
He _ shouted 
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knocked the cloth aside and 
revealed the wallet nestling 
comfortably underneath. Ex- 
postulations followed as a matter 
of course. Abdul, calling Allah 
to witness the unbelievable 
perfidy of the EHngleezi and 
rolling his theatrically, 
struggled to release the crush- 
ing grip. It was when Martin 
twisted the wrist that the un- 
forgivable insult woke the café 
into life. 

The situation might well have 
become dangerous but for one 
authoritative voice, a voice that 
halted the clenched fists in mid- 
air and beat the jabbering voices 
to a dull murmuring. Martin— 
who had known such scenes to 
last for hours and come to some 
sort of conclusion only when 
there were several broken heads 
for good measure—viewed his 
rescuer with grudging respect. 
He was a well-dressed man of 
middle age who unceremoniously 
shouldered his way through the 
crowd, giving voice to a few 
crisp sentences in Arabic. There 
were cries of ‘Molazem° Casuto’ 
—and Abdul’s brilliant perfor- 
mance was temporarily forgot- 
ten. The man then addressed 
Abdul at some length—obviously 
question and answer—nodded 
briefly, halted the imminent 
explosion with one carelessly 
lifted hand, and dispersed the 
crowd with several waves of the 
other. The patrons returned 
disconsolately to their seats: 
the few idlers wandered slowly 
away and comparative quiet 
descended once more. 

Smiling, he then turned and 
spoke to Martin in English. 


A Man called George. 


[Oct. 


‘“‘T am Lieutenant Casuto. I | 


am sorry for the bad scene.” 

‘A member of the so-called 
Police Force,’ thought Martin. 
Aloud he said: ‘‘ Thanks, any- 
way.” 

** You permit I sit with you?” 
Martin nodded carelessly and 
Lieutenant Casuto pulled for- 
ward @ chair. ‘‘ You will have 
coffee with me? Good! Etneen 
Kwhwa!” He sat down, pulled 
out his cigarette-case and offered 
it to Martin, remaining perfectly 
urbane when Martin somewhat 
coldly gestured a negative. 
“That little incident, it was 
unfortunate—a mistake.” 

‘The only mistake,”’ claimed 
Martin sourly, ‘‘ was when I 
caught him in the act.” 

‘“* No, I assure you. It was 
perhaps a curious mistake—but 
a mistake with no doubting. It 
is said that the honest man feels 
most like a thief when you call 
him one. The real thief—ah ! 
he looks at you with steady eyes. 
Yes?” | 

‘Look, Lieutenant, you're 
wasting your time with me. I’m 
not a tourist. I know these 
people. I was here during the 
war.” 

‘** That I had guessed,”’ was the 
quiet retort. ‘* Yet, if Abdul 
had wanted to steal he would not 
have done it with Casuto at the 
café.” 

** You’re not in uniform.” 

‘*T am perhaps a little known. 
To tell you something more—my 
father was Greek ; my mother, 
French.”’ 

Martin shrugged. 
doesn’t matter now.”’ 

‘* Believing a lie, I think, 


“ Well, it 


t 
? 
* 


1955.] 


always matters—to One, at 
least.”’ 

Although early evening the 
heat had not abated, but came 
washing in from the street in 
sticky waves. Martin took out 
his handkerchief and wiped his 
face. When at last he spoke his 
voice sounded irritable. 

‘IT wonder you have stuck it 
so long: not being Egyptian, I 
mean.”’ 
From where he sat he could 
see the gaunt outline of Kasr el 
Nil, and his memories suddenly 
returned with great force. It 
was hard to believe that there 
had been an interim; for 
nothing had really changed. 
Wars might end and soldiers 
return home. There might be 
rumours of pending revolutions 
and abdications. But this Cairo 
remained unalterable: by night 
sheltering beneath the glamorous 
facade of gay parties and well- 
fed bodies; by day sweltering 
under the hot glare of petty 
crime and thin, hungry-looking 
criminals. 

‘* My name is Mario,”’ said the 
other man, breaking in upon his 
thoughts. ‘‘I hope we shall be 
friends.”’ 

To his surprise he answered : 
‘* Martin Saunders. Martin will 
do.”’ He smiled and they shook 
hands. 

‘* What is more funny: why 
did you come to work here? 
No, Iam not wn clairvoyant. We 
had note of your coming. 
Besides, you told me you were 
not a tourist. Perhaps—if I may 
be rude—perhaps you do not 
really hate this place. Now you 
raise your head and look angry.”’ 


A Man called George. 
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Again Martin’s momentary 
irritation turned to a smile. 

‘“*T hate the place all right. 
Look at the flies. No other flies 
can be so impervious to waving 
hands, nor so immune from all 
the insecticides. Look at the 
smells: almost strong enough to 
be visible. Look at the petty 
traders. They are always en- 
grossed in new schemes to rob 
and cheat unsuspecting tourists.” 

Casuto sipped his coffee reflec- 
tively. ‘*‘ But most of all— 
Martin ?—you hate all natives. 


Yes? Yet, they are something 


like children.” 

‘“*I’m not a philosopher or a 
psychologist. All I know is that 
if you slacken your grip for one 
moment they’ll steal the very 
trousers off you—and then try 
to sell them back. Nine times 
out of ten they succeed, too.” 

A little’ wistfully Casuto 
nodded his understanding. 

‘*Pomorrow you will report 


to your Company and meet all 


your own people. They will talk 
of the things you like and know. 
Tomorrow Mario Casuto and all 
the rest of us will be forgotten. 
Oh! yes. ThisI know. But for 
one evening we shall talk as 
friends. So—as I ask—why did 
you come ? Your work will take 
you among these people. Next 
time I may not be near.” 
Martin laughed mirthlessly. 
‘* Money brought me here. The 
salary was so good that I was 
almost on the plane before I 
bothered to ask where I was 
going. And don’t worry about 
me. I’m not exactly helpless.” 
Casuto looked at the broad 
shoulders and deep chest and 
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then raised his eyes to the 
mockingly handsome face. 

“Sometimes it is the brave 
fighter who says Hallo to much 
trouble.”’ 

Martin held up a bunched fist. 
‘This has always been the best 
answer for liars, thieves, cheats 
and all men without a sense of 
honour. And I know what I’m 
talking about. I was here when 
all these people were supposed to 
be our allies. If anyone tries to 
be friendly or diplomatic out here 
he’ll finish up as a friend of mine 
did.”’ 

“Ah! I thought there had 
been some bad happening. Tell 
me about your friend.”’ 

** It’s not much of a story, but 


it will bear out my argument. | 


The chap’s name was George 
Laker.”’ 

** To the Egyptians the English 
soldier is always ‘ George.’ ”’ 

“Yes, we were all affec- 
tionately called George.” He 
frowned. ‘‘ There should be a 
moral there somewhere. Well, 
anyway, I met Laker in England, 
at a training-camp where we both 
did our initial training in 1940. 
He wasn’t a very smart-looking 
soldier. His uniform hung 
around him like a line of wet 
washing. He was a smallish man 
with a thin, scraggy body and the 
kind of face you wouldn’t remem- 
ber. And when you watched him 
you knew he had been bullied at 
school and pushed about ever 
since. I suppose I became 
friendly with him because I 
couldn’t believe anyone could be 
so guileless. Of course he should 
never have been in uniform. No 


amount of training could change 


A Man called George. 


[Oct. 
him. I remember how funny he 


looked the day one of our 


corporals tried to teach him the 
mysteries of the ‘ change step.’ 
As you know, that’s a sort of 
hop-skip-jump movement which 
hours of training makes reason- 
ably smart. With George it 
remained a hop-skip-jump. To 
make matters worse he always 
came down on the wrong foot.” 

‘You liked your friend, I 
think.”’ 

“He wasn’t a bad chap, 
really. <A bit of a coward; but 
@ man whose helplessness made 
most of the chaps feel protective. 
If he was pushed he’d apologise 
for his awkwardness. If you 
insulted him he’d either laugh or 
fail to understand. To see him 
with a rifle in his hand was like 
seeing @ woman with a pipe or a 
small boy with a silk hat. I 
remember when we had our 
first taste of bayonet practice. 
They always set up dummies, 
you know.”’ 

‘*T have seen such things,”’ 
said Casuto solemnly. 

** Well, the sergeant gave the 
usual instructions. We had to 
charge at the dummies, shove 
in the bayonet as though the 
dummy was a Jerry and yell as 
loudly and savagely as we could. 
I suppose the yell helps. But 
George didn’t run. He just 
trotted up and inserted his 
bayonet as though he was at 
home idly using a poker at his 
own fireside. He didn’t shout 
either, and when the sergeant 
bellowed at him and asked him 
why he had ignored an order, 
George just looked at him shyly © 
and said he thought it was ‘a 


bit silly.’ That was George! 
He seemed unable to realise that 
he was now subject to discipline. 
Sometimes when we became 
short-tempered with him we used 
to think of the future. We 
didn’t brood, but we knew that 
this training was to one end. 
Sooner or later it would be a 
case of ‘ kill or be killed.’ Then 
we would look at George and 
know that, in his case, it would 
probably be ‘ or be killed.’ 
‘*Our regiment arrived here 
in 1941. At that time nothing 
was going right for us. George 
and I shared the same barrack- 
room—and it was then his gulli- 
bility led him to a filthy gutter 
in the native quarter. You 
would have found much _ to 
admire in him. When he went 


shopping he always paid what-. 


ever these thieving devils asked, 
rarely counted his change and 
believed, with pathetic confi- 
dence, that his friendly feelings 
were reciprocated. The poor 


fool! They just decided he was 


weak-minded, called him ‘ George 
sa’be’ and robbed him right and 
left. 

** One night he went out alone 
—he always tried to get rid of me 
when setting out on his tours— 
and eventually found himself 
near the native quarter. The 
keep-out notices were stuck up 
all over the place. Naturally 
George went as far as he dared 
and then sat down to drink a 
coffee and watch his ‘ allies’ in 
their natural surroundings. He 
hadn’t been there long when the 
black-faced scoundrel who was 
after his pay-book and had been 
following him with just that idea 
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in mind, cunningly started the 
fight. Soon there was a good 
solid scrap going on. Do you 
know what George did? He got 
up and tried to reason with them 
all—standing there in the middle 
like a half-crazed prophet and 
calling upon them all to behave. 
After a while he began to feel like 
a prophet as he saw the effect of 
his kind words. With much 
back-slapping and hand-shaking 
the small crowd gradually filtered 
past the large notices and into 
the dark, narrow streets beyond 
—with George in the centre of an 
admiring group. Quite by chance 
I arrived on the scene just then. 
I saw George closely attended by 
two or three of the swine. His 
hands were open, his silly face 
full of smiles as he fought to find 
a few Arabic words to explain 
what was in his mind. I yelled 
to him and pointed to the 
Service Notices. Slowly the light 
of understanding dawned on his 
face. He halted, patted his new 
friends in a friendly fashion and 
started to retrace his steps. It 
was then that I saw the flash of 
a knife. It caught him in the 
chest, high up on the left-hand 
side. He fell back, a look of hurt 
surprise on his face. And sud- 
denly the crowd melted away; 
slinking into the shadows as 
smoothly and speedily as these 
cunning devils can. When I got 
up to him any pursuit was out of 
the question. His pocket—the 
top left-hand pocket—had been 
ripped cleanly. His pay-book 
and personal papers were missing, 
of course. They had picked on 
him as the best prospect, that’s 
all. The deep, ugly wound in his 
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chest was just a mistake— 
perhaps a curious mistake, but 
still a mistake.” 

“* Tt is enough to make a man 
bitter, my friend. And did he 
die ? ”’ 

Martin laughed harshly. ‘I 
shouldn’t think so. The wound 
was pretty deep, but I expect he 
lived. I never saw George again. 
He was taken to hospital. The 
next day I was posted to join the 
Army at Alamein. I did not 
have time to talk with George, 
but I have often wondered what 
he thought. I did hear that they 
were sending him back to 
England. Apparently I wasn’t 
the only one who knew he was 
unsuitable for overseas service.”’ 

** You would like to pretend 
this is @ small, unimportant 


incident. Yet it has made you 
bitter and cynical.” 
“To certain mentalities,” 


retorted Martin, feeling a little 
ponderous, ‘‘ the sort of tolerance 
you preach is suicide. Besides, 
you don’t really believe that 
Abdul is innocent. Yet you take 
no action. What kind of toler- 
ance is that ? ” 

Casuto grinned slyly. ‘* I have 
heard it said that your Special 
Police were expected to make a 
certain number of charges every 
day. We do not work that way. 
I think it very possible that 
Abdul did not even see your 
wallet.” 

Martin shrugged his disbelief, 
and for a long while the conver- 
sation hung in mid-air while each 
man covertly studied the other. 
Once or twice Martin felt con- 
scious of Abdul’s gaze upon him, 
but he did not turn. As for the 
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other patrons, they appeared to 
have forgotten the whole inci- 
dent. After a time Casuto 
leaned forward and broke the 
silence between them. 

“IT am going to ask you a 
favour. I would be very glad 
for you to come and have dinner 
with us—my wife, Fowsaya, and 
me.” 

‘ That’s very kind of you. 
Maybe 

“No, not ‘ some time’; now, 
this evening.”’ 

Again Martin surprised him-. 
self and said Yes he would; 
whereupon Casuto jumped to his 
feet, threw Abdul a coin and 
ushered Martin outside. The 
ghart driver obviously knew | 
Casuto, for he whipped up the 
horses without awaiting instruc- 
tions. Martin barely had time 
to get a firm hold before the 
initial jerk sent him back into 
the seat. They drove along 
Sharia Fuad, skirted Kasr el 
Nil and went on towards Gezira, 
crossing the fine bridge that 
spanned the Nile. They halted 
at last in front of a pension, and 
Casuto dismissed the driver. A 
lift took them to the second 
floor, where Casuto unlocked the 
door of his flat, called ‘‘ Fow- 
saya,’ and stood aside for Martin 
to enter. 

He saw at a glance that the 
flat was luxuriously furnished. 
And when Fowsaya came 
forward to greet him he was 
faced with a woman whose great 
beauty made him forget for a 
moment that she was an Egyp- 
tian. Unlike most Egyptian 
women of riper years, she had 
not become obese, but still 
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possessed an almost childlike 
figure: firm, tight-waisted and 
compact. The only thing about 
her that advertised her nation- 
ality was the way in which she 
deferred to her husband; only 
speaking when a direct question 
was put to her and sitting 
between the two men without 
attempting to draw attention to 
herself. | 

Casuto offered him an apéritif 
while the meal was being pre- 
pared by Fowsaya, and talked 
idly of the imminent changes in 
Egypt—changes which Martin 
thought impossible and of 
which he had seen no concrete 
signs. There were two names 
continuously on Casuto’s tongue 
-—a General Somebody and a 
Colonel Somebody. Martin only 
half listened, however, being 
much more interested—or rather 
apprehensive—about the meal, 
and beginning to regret the weak- 
ness which had made him agree 
to eat whatever strange concoc- 
tion was on the way. 

When it eventually appeared 
he received his second surprise. 
It was not exactly the kind of 
meal that mother made, but it 
was very wholesome and appe- 
tising. There was a mellow 
tomato soup, a portion of some 
fish that was rich though tough, 
a roast that did not shame his 
English palate and a good sweet. 
The coffee had been made 
English fashion. 

When dinner was over and 
they were sitting down enjoying 
the coffee, Martin passed some 
complimentary remarks about 
Fowsaya’s cooking. She almost 
hung her head and said she was 


glad he had enjoyed it—speaking 
in reasonably good English. 

‘* Fowsaya had much practice 
during the war years,” Casuto 
said idly. ‘‘I had an English 
friend. He used to come here 
often. Fowsaya liked him so 


well that she found the way to © 


prepare his favourite dishes. 
Now I have also been made to 
like them.” 

At this moment Martin 


happened to glance at Fowsaya. 


He was startled to see a deep 
blush creep over her lovely 
face. Then, bobbing her head 
quickly in a sort of half-curtsy, 
she gestured to the _ dirty 
dishes. Receiving Casuto’s good- 
humoured nod she gathered up 
a few plates and left the room. 

Casuto stretched out his legs, 
eyed Martin quizzically and 
said— 

‘* Before you go I would like 
to tell you of my great friend. 
He, too, was an Englishman— 
a8 I have said. He came here 
during the war, and at first he 
was just ‘ George’ like all the 
rest of you. Afterwards he 
became so greatly known that 


he was given a special name for — 


his own. He was a big man 
whose heart was always open to 
the sunshine. Perhaps he was a 
big man because he liked all 
people. You permit that I 
continue ? ” 

Martin nodded affirmatively. 

met him first in 1943, one 
hot afternoon in the middle of 


our heavy summer. We have 


a depét near the Pyramids, and 
that afternoon I was sitting 
there, feeling very warm and full 
of the ennut, when Hassan, one 
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of the native guides, came to me 
in great anger. He told me there 
was a soldier outside who would 
not employ him. Being able to 
speak English well and having 
much knowledge of Ancient 
Egypt, he decided that this 
refusal made him seem not suit- 
able. But what made him most 
angry was that this soldier was 
accompanied by a young Arab 
boy. You may not know, but for 
a boy to ask money for this work 
is against the law. Guides pay a 
tax for the privilege, and it is 
their only livelihood. 

“I went out to explain this, 
and immediately I saw the boy 
I recognised him. His name was 
Ali, and he was the third son of a 
poor family. His father was not 
a good man—fellaheen—and Ali 
was sent out every day to earn 
money as a shoe-shine boy. Not 
a good life. If he was caught by 
us he would be put in prison 
until his father paid a fine. So 
it meant that the boy was some- 
times beaten for not bringing 
enough money and sometimes 
for getting caught. I liked him. 
He was clean and not dishonest 
too much. As soon as he saw me 
he knew he was in trouble and he 
shrank against the Englishman 
for protection—something that 
surprised me a little. 

‘“‘I explained the matter to 
the soldier ; but he looked over 
my head like the camel who cares 
nothing for the goad. After a 
while I understand. He did not 
want a guide now that he had 
been brought to the place. He 
wanted to wander alone. I have 
seen that look before in a man’s 
eyes. I knew that he had some 
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trouble in his mind. He told me 
that Ali had shown him the way. 
Now he was going to pay him ; 
for he said it was not right to 
give money for no service. Then 
I understood better. Hassan 
was angry because he would get 
no money ; more angry because 
the boy would get money for 
doing almost nothing. With 
patience I explained the law to 
this man that I was beginning to 
like. He knew a few things 
already. He knew that Ali 
could not get work, and he knew 
that if he was caught for cleaning 
shoes he would be put in prison. 
Ah! he knew much of our 
injustice and of Ali’s hopeless 
poverty. I will tell you the 
truth. I tried to get him to go 
quickly. No man likes to have 
the lecture while another man 
looks. But he would not go. 
He knew I wanted him to go so 
that I could take Ali inside ; for 
the boy caught his hand and 
whispered the pleading word. 
So—we had alongargument. At 
last I said I would do nothing if 
he would employ the guide. To 
this he agreed, and left with Ali 
and Hassan both satisfied. First 
he saw Ali safely on the road to 
hishome. Then he gave Hassan 
some money and told him to run 
away. 

‘An hour later he came back to 
see me and we sat and talked. 
It was then that I began to know 
him. You see, he wanted to do 


great things and wondered why I. 


could not move the mountain. 
At first’I tried to think of the 
motive for his angry passion. 
Then I felt ashamed because [ 
He 
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was just a good man and he had 
heard the cries of the poor: the 
cries I should have heard long 
before. 

“The next time I saw Ali I 
asked him about ‘ George.’ He 
told me that he and some other 
boys had been in Sharia Emad 
Eddin with polish and brushes. 
George, who was with another 
soldier, agreed to have his shoes 
cleaned and then found he had 
no money but a hundred-piastre 
note. Before the other soldier 
could interfere he gave Ali 
the note to change. To me 
Ali told the truth. He had 
snatched the note and turned to 
run with speed. He meant to 
steal it. But he had only gone a 
few steps when he fell into the 
arms of one of our men who had 
been hidden. The policeman 
grabbed him and came forward 
to receive praise. George said 
he had told the boy to run fast 
and that he had given him the 
note. Our man was so startled 
at George’s blindness that he lost 
the hard grip. In a moment 
Ali had disappeared. From a 
distance he watched until the 
policeman had given up the 
pursuit. Then he got the note 
changed. When he returned a 
little later he found George still 
waiting with confidence. 

*¢ You may laugh at this thing; 
but as Ali gave the change there 
was some look in my friend’s 
eyes that made the boy very 
proud. 

‘* But this man did not just 
make one or two idle waves of 
friendship. He came to see me 
again and asked would I teach 
him Arabic. I agreed, and in 
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three months he could speak well. 
Then, when he was ready, he 
went to see Ali’s family. After- 
wards he began to visit other 
families and became known to 
many people: café-owners and 
small traders; shoe-shine boys 
and even educated Egyptians. 
He spoke to them always with 
kindness and fellowship — and 
after a while they no longer 
called him ‘ George’ but Gamil. 
When he had what you call 
‘Leave’ he went to a Bedouin 
camp, and they, too, called him 
Gamil whenever he returned to 
see them. 

‘* It is not easy to explain his 
open heart. You see, those who 
met him never felt they had 
to be humble. There was some 
strange goodness about him that 
made everyone careless about 
his colour. He never behaved 
like the Pasha who scatters alms 
at street corners on special days. 
He. never talked as though the 
fellaheen were equal with dogs. 
Always he was true. When the 
Bedouin talked of his great 
independence and proud heritage 
he listened because he knew the 
fineness of a Bedouin’s history ; 
and when the fellaheen became 
boastful he remembered that 
their ancestors had been a great 
people and he never scoffed at 
them. 

‘* I wish you could have known 
him, my friend; for I feel my 
tongue is clumsy. Wherever he 
went he was welcomed with cries 
of pleasure—and it would have 
been a brave man who, knowing 
him, had dared to cheat Gamil. 
Yet I think I knew him best. 
With-me he talked very openly, 
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and it was when he returned from 
his visit to Alexandria that I 
found out his great secret. He 
was a—how do you say ?—a 
pacificateur.”’ 
A pacifist !’’ Martin said. 

 * Yes, a pacifist. At that time 
there was much bitterness in 
Egypt, and I told him that such 


talk as this was dangerous. You | 


see, he judged all people by him- 
self ; and it was stupid to talk to 
him of ‘German atrocities.’ To 
be simple, he believed no one 
could do a cruel action because 
they were bad inside. It says 
much for him that the Bedouin 
accepted him as friend, for you 
know that fighting is their law of 
life. 
cheek is not with them a virtue. 
At least when I found out this 
about him I knew why he had 
wanted to walk alone that day 
at the Pyramids. Like many 
other men he believed that one 
can find Truth in the wilderness. 
But I, I believed that he would 
have to find Truth elsewhere. 
“Then one day he went for a 
visit to some friends who live 
outside the city: Ahmed Ben 
Ali and his young wife. Now 
because of his great friendship 
with Gamil, Ahmed had begun to 
think that your Western ideas 
of living were good. He had 
learned to answer well whenever 
Gamil met him and said ‘ How 
is your wife? ’—something which 
is a wrong question. His young 
wife was always uncovered when 
Gamil visited—and that, too, 
was an impossible thing for a 
man like Ahmed. Well, this 
day of which I speak, they 
decided to walk back some way 
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with him after the visit was over. 
They reached the outskirts of the 
city and stopped to talk and say 
good-bye in the English manner. 
As they were standing there five 
or six soldiers came near. The 
soldiers were not drunk. They 
were behaving like the rude 
guest who forgets he is in your 
house. One of these men, a very 
tall, strong man, snatched away 
Ahmed’s fez—for a trophy of 
war I think. Ahmed went after 
the man to ask its return; for 
although he was one with a 
temper and a strong arm, in 


those days an Egyptian would 


not fight in the street with a 
soldier. The man then threat- 
ened Ahmed and knocked him 
away. His wife was afraid and 
she, too, went up—to make her 
husband calm. The soldier 
struck her with violence. 

‘* All this time Gamil had been’ 
standing with the wide eyes and 
open mouth, watching the thing 
he could not believe. But as the 


young wife fell back he forgot 


that he was a pacifist. In a 
moment the tall soldier was 
lying on his back in the gutter, 
and the much-prized fez was 
again in the hands of Ahmed. 
Another soldier interfered. He, 
too, went the same way.”’ 

‘* You mean he knocked down 
two of our own men ? ”’ 

also can hardly under- 
stand. All I know is that there 
were Egyptians walking near— 
a few native boys and one or two 
men with lemonade carts. They 
knew at once that this was to be 
an ugly fight, for they saw the 
other soldiers’ faces. So they all 
ran across the pavement, shout- 
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ing and arguing about nothing. 
You know how cunning they can 
be. Therefore there was a wall 
between Gamil and his enemies. 
Ahmed and two other men took 
him away. It was a good thing 
they did, because his face was red 


and angry and he struggled like © 


someone mad. At last he became 
calm. Then, as Ahmed watched 
him with great love, Gamil asked 
pardon of the young wife. In 
doing this he became a blood 
brother.”’ 

Casuto came to astop, breathed 
deeply and looked across the 
room at the door behind which 
Fowsaya was working. When he 
continued his voice had become 
very tender. 

But the most wonderful 
thing is to come. As I told you 
he came to this house many 
times. Fowsaya would always 
greet him as she never greeted 
anyone else. Sometimes I saw 
the look in her eyes as she 
watched him. Because of the 
firm rules of our country I did 
not fear. Yet sometimes I felt 
bitter, and sometimes I did not 
feel brotherly to Gamil. I 
remember the afternoon when 
I came home without being ex- 
pected. I came into the hall 
there. [heard voices and because 
one of them sounded unhappy I 
waited there by the door. It 
has a glass pane and if you stand 
the other side you cannot be seen. 
Fowsaya was standing before 
Gamil. I heard the mumble of 
her words; but worse, I saw the 
look in her eyes. Then I looked 
at Gamil and I knew that he 
loved her also. I cannot tell you 
the feelings in my heart. I 
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could not fail to understand, for 
I know she is very beautiful. 
Do you think it easy fora a man to 
love Fowsaya ? ”’ 

Martin, conscious of his own 
thoughts, flushed slightly and 
agreed that she was very lovely. 

‘* I saw a wonderful thing that 
day. I could not hear. his words 
but I saw what he did. He 
stroked her hair and kept shaking 
his head like a man who tries to 
forget an ugly dream. Then he 
picked up his hat, kissed her 
hand and came towards the door. 
Very quickly I left the room. 
He did not see me. You know, 
he never came to my house again 
unless I was there. Now you see 
why Fowsaya looked ashamed 
when I said his name. She is a 
good woman and she told me of 
her guilty wishes. Now we are 
very happy. 

‘* That is the end of my story, 
Martin. One day Gamil told me 
he was going away to fight for 
his own country, Ahmed and 
many others came to this house 
to say good-bye to him. We had 
some food, some wine and much 
talking. Then everyone stood 
outside the door as he walked 
away. They shouted ‘ Allah go 
with thee, Gamil’; and he 
turned as he reached the end of 
the street and waved to us. I 
knew he was leaving a bit of his 
heart here with us, and I knew 
he was taking something of us 
away with him. He wrote letters 
to me for a while. Then the 
letters came no more; and I 
knew he was dead long before I 
received his last gift.” 

He swallowed quickly and 
fumbled in his pocket. From it 
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he took a small dictionary and 
silently passed it over. Martin 
looked at it, opened the pages 
and saw the pencilled notes 
which epitomised the man’s 
struggle to know the people he 
had tried to serve. 

‘**He must have asked someone 
to send that to me. So, at the 
last, he not only remembered his 
father and mother. Perhaps I 
have been full of sentiment 
tonight, but I shall always think 
kindly of him. He did not—as 
you say—set the world on fire ; 
but he is known to a few hundred 
of my people.” He got up 
suddenly and smiled. ‘“ And 
now you shall see a picture of 
him. Fowsaya!”’ 

She came in almost immedi- 
ately, holding in her hand a 
picture-frame. She exchan,ed a 
gentle smile with her husband 
and handed it over to him. He 
glanced at it briefly and passed 
it to Martin. 
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The expected exclamation of 
surprise did not come, how- 
ever. | 

“*IT had almost expected this, 
Mario,” Martin murmured. ‘I’m 
glad I know what happened to 
him. There is just one point I 
would like to clear up: what 
does Gamil mean?” 

“It means ‘ Beautiful,’ my 
friend.”’ 

Martin gazed at the photo- 
graph for a long time without 
speaking. Almost it seemed that 
the likeness came alive. There 
was the domed forehead, the 
rather large ears and the plain 
homeliness he knew so well. 
Again he saw the sloping shoul- 
ders, the thin chest and awkward 
feet. 

Casuto’s quiet voice answered 
his thoughts. 

‘Ah! these people are per- 
haps like children. Yet they do 
not always look only upon the 
outside.” 


THAT morning about a year 


ago, when I walked into the 
Argentine Club to have my 
customary glass of Horlicks— 
for like Winnie the Pooh I 
always feel like a ‘ Little some- 
thing’ about 11 A.M.—nothing 


was further from my mind than 


bulls. 

My three months’ holiday in 
England was drawing: to a close, 
and I was due to return to 
Buenos Aires by the Alcantara 
in a week’s time. Three months 
is not enough for a man who has 
not been home for thirty-two 
years, and the worst of it was I 
should be sailing a few days 
before the Queen’s Birthday, 
and the Trooping of the Colour 
was something I wanted to see 
more than anything in the 
world. However, I had seen the 
Tournament, and the Hunter 
Trials at Badminton, an agri- 
cultural show and a dog trial, 
and I had had a day’s hunting, 
the last meet of the season. 
Not too bad really. 

I was having my drink with 
some friends when Dave de- 
tached himself from another 
group. ‘‘ What about taking 
some bulls back with you?” 
he said. ‘ To hell with bulls,” 
I replied politely. “I’m going 
back in the Alcantara in a 
week’s time, passage paid from 
the other end and all.”’ ‘* Never 
mind,” said David. ‘*‘ You can 
cancel it. You'll get a free 


passage, and be paid five pounds 
each for the bulls. 


There are 
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twenty-four of them.” ‘* Quien 
sabe if I can get my passage 
refunded,’ I said. ‘‘ Of course 


youcan,”’ David replied. ‘‘ Don’t 


forget you’re dealing with the 
Royal Mail. Anyway I know 
the manager. Ill ring him up, © 
then you can go and see him 
and find out.” “ Right, Vil 
do it,’ I said, thinking of school 
fees and of the rate at which I 
had been living during the last 
three months. ‘ That is if I 
can get my passage on the 
Aleantara refunded.”’ 

In the meantime David got 


in touch with the firm of cattle 


exporters to tell them he had 
found someone to take out the 
bulls, and I was told to go and 
see them as soon as I made the 
passage transfer. On arriving 
at the Royal Mail offices I was 
fortunate in being able to see 
the manager at once. He was 
a charming man and the whole 
thing was arranged in about 
ten minutes; he even got some 
export packages, including three 
cases of whisky, transferred from 
Southampton to the other ship, 
the Mornby Range, which was 
leaving from the London Docks. 
But when I went round to the 
office of the cattle exporters 
and told them I was applying 
for the job of looking after the 
bulls, the manager looked rather 
doubtfully at me and asked, 
not unreasonably, if I had had 
any experience before with 
cattle. I suppose I looked a 
bit of an ‘oligarch’ in my 
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London clothes, stick, gloves 
and Anthony Eden hat, in spite 
of a weatherbeaten face. 

I assured him that although 
I had never travelled in charge 
of cattle I had taken sheep from 
Australia to South America via 
Cape Horn, and I had been a 
stockman all my life. He asked 
me for references and I gave 
him the name of a well-known 
firm with branches all over the 
world who deal principally in 
land and stock. And when I 
added the names of two of the 
leading Shorthorn breeders in 
Britain, he told me to eall back 
the next day. 

When I returned he rather 
apologetically said that the firm 
whose name I had given as a 
reference had never heard of me, 
and there had been no time to 
get a reply from the Shorthorn 
breeders. I wag flabbergasted, 
particularly as I had been to see 
the manager of the firm only a 
few days before and borrowed 
some money from them. How- 
ever, on further inquiries their 
doubts were assuaged and I was 
given the job. 

A few days before sailing I 
travelled down to Kent to see 
what is probably the most 
famous herd of Shorthorns in 
the world. I had met the 
manager in the Argentine when 
he was judging at Palermo. He 
told me now that he was sending 
three highly priced bulls out in 
the Mornby Range and asked if 
I had ever been in charge of 
bulls in a ship before. If not 
he would tell the man he was 
sending with the bulls to stay 
on and help to load them on 
board. He also gave me a 
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number of hints on _ health, 
feeding and so on, which proved 
invaluable to me; but Jock, the 
young Scotsman who helped me, 
turned out to be a veritable 
gift from the gods. 

I had been told to be at the 
docks at 1 P.M. on the day 
before the ship sailed. I knew 
that I would miss the Trooping 
of the Colour, but the day I 
had to see the bulls aboard was 
also the day chosen for the last 
big rehearsal for the Trooping, 
with everyone in full-dress and 
a lady as ‘stand-in’ for the 
Queen. If I attended the re- 
hearsal would I be in time to 
load the bulls? In my imagina- 
tion I could see the whole ship 
held up for the missing bull- 
man, so I was at the docks at 
1 P.M. In fact I should have 
had ample time, for the first 
bulls did not appear until 4 P.M. 

The bulls and a number of 


‘cows arrived close to the ship 


in railway-trucks. From there 
they were to be led through a 
big freight-shed and driven 
into a loose-box and so hoisted 
on to the deck of the ship. 
The pens on board, big covered- 
in wooden stalls, had been in 
place since the morning. They 
were made like six stalls in a 
line, arranged so that the bulls’ 
tails would be towards the ship’s 
rail, for obvious reasons. 

All the morning hundreds of 


bales of hay and straw, bags of 


crushed oats, linseed, rock-salt, 
chaff and ground-maize, brooms, 
pitchforks, buckets, Epsom salts, 
a thermometer, headstalls, 
grooming - brushes and _ other 
things had been hoisted aboard 
and, since there had been no one 
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present who cared very much, 
the whole lot went down the 
hold together and had to be 
sorted out later. It is no joke 
trying to get a bag of rock-salt 
out from underneath ten tons of 
baled hay, especially on a hot 
day. | 

The whole ship was covered 
with a swarm of stevedores. I 
have.seen numbers of useless, 
lazy people, but never the equal 
to these chaps, who seem to 
have brought lead-swinging and 
laziness to a fine art. Compared 
with them the Argentine camp 
peon is a gentleman. The one 
thing they wanted to see was a 
bull escape, run amok, jump into 
the river or provide some cheap 
thrill for them as long as there 
was no danger involved to them- 
selves. 

Jock and I arranged that he 
would unload the bulls from the 
railway-trucks and box them. I 
would let them out of the 
loose-boxes and put them in 
their stalls. 

Usually bulls for export are 
very quiet and tame, for most 
of them have been handled since 
they were calves; but if they 
have. been frightened or hurt 
they may become dangerous. 
Nearly all ours had nose-rings 
and all had head-collars. The 
first to come aboard was a 
two-year-old Hereford bull. I 
was looking over the ship’s rail 
waiting for Jock to appear out 
of the shed leading the bull. 
Then I saw the wharfies scatter- 
ing in all directions, some of 
them even climbing up the 
cranes, and _out came Jock 
leading the Hereford, or was it 
the other way round? Jock isa 
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slight young man and it was all 
he could do to hold that bull ; 
he was leaning back with all 
his strength and after great 
difficulty guided him into the 
box. He told: me afterwards 
that he thought he would lose 
him. Apparently someone had 
been teasing the animal when he 
was tied up in the wagon, by 
jerking the nose-ring; his nose 
was bruised and bleeding, and 
any pressure on the ring drove 
him crazy with pain. 
As the crane lowered the box 
onto the deck I could hear the 
Hereford blowing and stamping 
with rage inside; and I had to 
get him out. The wharfies were 


‘so eager to see some fun that 


they started to let down the 
door before I had a chance to 
get hold of the bull’s head. Had 
they done this he would have 
very quickly cleared the deck, 
and in all probability gone over 
the side. 

I reached over the side of the 
box to grab the lead attached 
to the nose-ring, but Jock had 
removed it—he told me after- 
wards that he was afraid it 
might get caught up on some- 
thing. Then I saw it hooked 
on to a chain. I tried to snap 
the snaphook on to the nose- 
ring, but although the bull was 
a neat fit in the box he had 
plenty of room to swing his head 
and horns, and it took me some 
minutes to get the snaphook 
fastened to the ring, cheered on 
by shouts and facetious advice 
from the wharfies, who had left 
their work and were watching 
from points of vantage all 
round. ‘ Right-o,” said. 
‘“ Let the door down.” 
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The bull snorted and came 
out with a rush. I tried to 
control him with the rope 
attached to the head-collar, but 
he was too strong, and I was 
afraid to put too much weight 
on the ring. When he came 
clear of the box he stood for 
a second undecided what to do, 
then, as I was the closest, he 
went for me. I nipped round 
the door of his pen, took a turn 
of the head-rope round an up- 
r’ ht, climbed over the front of 
the pen and gradually drew him 
in. He was not in his right 
place, he should have been in 
the end pen, so now I would 
have to lead the other four bulls 
past his hocks, and he was a 
vicious kicker. Anyhow, he 
was in and safely tied up, and 
fortunately the other bulls, all 
| Aberdeen- Angus, were fairly 
quiet, some coming out with a 
rush and others having to be 
pulled out. I got one slanting 
kick on the shin which made me 
a bit lame, but it was nothing to 
worry about. 

All the rest of the cattle 
came aboard without incident, 
but the wharfies took the oppor- 
tunity to tease the bulls while 
I was at the other end of the 
ship, so that the poor brutes 
did not know friend from foe, 
and bunted everyone that came 
in front of them. It was a 
problem to feed and water them ; 
but that night the wharfies left 
and they did not come back. 

By the time I had all the bulls 
aboard, bedded down, watered 
and fed, it was about 10 P.M., 
and I felt I had earned a drink. 
I turned in dead tired. The 
cattle export firm had very 
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kindly given me a First Class 
cabin instead of the usual bull- 
man’s quarters. It was on the 
top deck and very comfortable, 
the first one leading out, so I 
did not litter the passage with 
straw from the pens and I was 
quite close to the cows which 
were aft. 

In some cattle-boats the 
animals are all together, which 
saves a great deal of work, but 
in the Mornby Range the sets 
of pens were all over the ship. 
Some for’ard on the port lower 
deck, some on the upper deck 
for’ard, and the rest on the 
upper deck aft. 

For the first two days, until 
things were properly organised, 
there was no water laid on near 
the pens. For some reason all 
the bulls seemed to have a 
terrific hangover for the first 
three days, and drank three 
bucketfuls three times a day. 
During the rest of the voyage 
they needed only two. In these 
first days I had to carry 216 
buckets about fifty yards up 
and down ladders, and that 
began to tell, for I have one arm 
that is not much good. After 
the second day the Mate fixed 
up hoses and barrels in which 
to dip the buckets. 

I induced a steward to call 
me daily at 5.30 A.M., with a 
cup of tea. All the way down 
the Channel it rained and blew, 
and I had no coat except my 
Burberry, a new one I had just 
bought and did not want to use. 
I was wet through three times 
a day, but I got my clothes 
dried in the engine-room. After 
having drunk my tea I did a 
quick tour to see if any bulls 
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had broken loose; for their 
head-ropes were new and they 
were apt to ‘ work.’ Some of the 
head-stalls, too, were made of 
rope, and came off, then I had 
to lasso the bull and get the 
head-stall on again. I watered 
all the kine and gave them the 
ration which had been mixed 
the night before and left to 
soak in a big box. The next 
course for these bovine pluto- 
crats was a feed of hay, and 
while they were digesting this 
I mucked out about half the 
pens. At 7.45 I had a bath and 
shave and changed into clean 
clothes and had breakfast. 

There were only two other 
passengers, and we breakfasted 
at the same table. The food was 
excellent. The first day I had 
porridge, two kippers, two eggs 
and bacon, polishing off with 
toast, butter and marmalade, 
and three cups of coffee. Only 
shame stopped me from — 
more eggs and bacon. 

After breakfast I had to 
change and finish mucking-out, 
and get up more forage from the 
hold with the help of the seamen. 
Then I groomed twelve beasts, 
gave them their lunch, a repeti- 
tion of breakfast, had a shower, 
changed and had my own lunch. 
At 3 P.M. the same routine 
began again, and by the time 
they were bedded down it was 
time to change for dinner. 

The best part of the day came 
after I had bathed and changed, 
when I could sit in the saloon 
before dinner. 
paintings in my cabin which [ 
wanted to finish, but I was too 
exhausted to do anything but 
fall asleep. I could not even 
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read. Strange as it may seem, 
one of the books I had brought 
back was Hemingway’s ‘ Death 
in the Afternoon,’ an exhaustive 
treatise on bullfighting and bull- 
fighters. 

The Captain, though rather 
argumentative, was a good old 
chap and one of the best in- 
formed men I have ever met. 
He had been captured during 
the last war and spent some time 
in a prison camp, and he had a 
wonderful collection of yarns, 
gathered from a long life at sea. 
After about the third day out 
from London he looked up from 
his kipper and said, ‘“‘ What’s 
wrong with you, you look ill? ” 
I felt ill too, the work was 
getting me down, and my secret 
fear was that I should collapse. 
Hard work never killed anyone, 
they say, but at fifty-five, under 
these conditions, L felt that it 
might happen at any moment. 
“You are doing much,”’ 
said the Captain. ‘‘ On the last 
trip we had less cattle and three 
men to look after them. Tll 
give you two sailors tomorrow.” 

From then on life became more 
pleasant, for I had two very 
good boys to help me. Although 
they could not be expected to 
get in with the bulls, there were 
a hundred and one jobs they 
could do. Even to have the 
watering done for me was a 
great thing; for, apart from 
having to be carried, the buckets 
all had to be lifted over the top 
of the pens and lowered. down 
inside. Eventually we sawed 
out the bottom boards and 
pushed the buckets under, but 
until [ got the boys I never even 
had time to saw the boards, and 
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I worked it out that I was 
lifting and carrying very nearly 
a ton of water per day, with one 
arm, apart from all the other 
work. Giving out the hay was 
another difficult job in the early 
morning, particularly when it 
was blowing, raining and pitch 
dark, for we were not allowed 
to use lights for’ard, lest they 
shine upon the bridge. The 
hay was light meadow-stuff, 
and once the strings were cut 
the gale carried it away into the 
darkness, so one had to lie on 
the bale, tear off one bull’s 
ration, cover the rest with a 
grating or something, feed the 
piece to the bull and then go 
through the motion again until 
the twenty-four were fed. 

The Hereford was upapproach- 
able for about a week, from 
either end. The only thing to 
do was to pull him up short in 
order to clean him out and 
groom him, but the next-door 
bull was tame, so I edged up in 
his stall and gradually rubbed 
the Hereford all over, talking 
quietly all the time. After his 
nose had healed he became 
quite tame again, and I was 
able to rub his face and catch 
him by the horn and wash him 
all over, I managed to wash 
each bull every other day, and 
by the time we reached Monte- 
video their coats shone like silk. 
Jock had told me not to give 
them too much ration at first 
but plenty of hay, and I believe 
that was the secret of their good 
health; for during the voyage of 
twenty-two days not one animal 
went off his feed or showed any 
symptoms of sickness. 
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At Montevideo they came 
took off some of the cattle and 
including the Hereford, but I 
was not allowed to throw any 
refuse into the harbour, so that — 
when we left there was about 
three days’ muck to clean out 
and chuck over the side, and 
the boys were too busy to help © 
me. I rose at 4 A.M. and by 
10 A.M., aS Buenos Aires came 
into view, I had the whole lot 
overboard, all the bulls watered, 
fed, and groomed, and clean 
straw up to their noses. I just 
had time for a shower and a 
change into my _ city-slickers’ 
outfit when the ship came in to 
berth. I looked over the rail 
and saw my wife, looking like 
a million dollars, waving to me. 
The sailors I had been working 
with did not recognise me at 
first. I stood and watched and 
listened as the buyers of the 
bulls came aboard to inspect 
their purchases. It gave me 
great satisfaction, and my wife, 
to hear the chorus of approval 


over the bulls’ condition. ‘* Pero 
che que bien cuidado!” ‘“ Que 
estado magnifico!” When I 


said good-bye to the old Captain 
I thanked him for his kindness 
and co-operation. He said, 
“Well, good-bye, Ross; thank 
the lord there is someone left 
in the world who still knows 
how to work!” I felt I had 
earned my £120. 

Going up to the English Club 
in a taxi my wife remarked, 
** Goodness, how fit you look! 
You know, if you had returned by 
the Alcantara I suppose you 
would have spent all your time 
inthe bar.” ‘Too right,” I said. 
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THE PUFFING BILLY. 


BY BARNEY DICKINSON. 


IANTO AP EWEN is becoming 
famous now; his books have a 
ready sale in many parts of the 
world, and the sensation of 
healthy wide-open spaces that 
he gives them holds a unique 
appeal. Of course he always had 
his material all round him. As 
most of his acquaintances say : 
‘* Tt’s not at all surprising ; he’s 
so imaginative, and with that 
wonderful background at Estan- 
cia El Gaiman—why, it’s only 
natural.”’ 

Only natural? Perhaps; but 
Ianto has been my friend for 
many years, and J know there 
was a far greater, deeper force at 
work too. Call it God if you 
like; that is what Grandfather 
Gwilym ap Ewen would have 
called it. 

Grandfather Gwilym was the 
founder of Estancia El Gaiman. 
He was one of that gallant band 
of Welsh immigrants who, in 
1865, came to the eastern shores 
of Patagonia and landed at a 
place called Port Madryn. Then, 
forging south, they settled near 
the mouth of the great Chubut 
River, and began their long brave 
struggle against adversities. The 
settlement was later called 
Trelew, but Gwilym ap Ewen 
was one of those to decide that 
the Trelew district was not good 
enough. Apart from the great 
hardships, they were relying too 
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Gwilym 


much on the goodwill of the 
Tehuelche tribe of Indians ; and, 
as he said, ‘‘ There is wrong.”’ 
So he became a member of the 
small company that took their 
lives in their hands and struck 
across the vast Patagonian 
desert, following the Chubut 
River north and north-west, to 
seek its source in the mighty 
Cordillera of the Andes. After 
many incredible escapes from 
death, and constant harrowing 
from the now belligerent Tehu- 
elches, they eventually reached 
the snow-capped Cordillera. 
They found promising-looking 
land near a region the Indians 
called Esquel, and Grandfather 
acquired six 
thousand acres from the Argen- 
tine government. Thus Estancia 
El] Gaiman came into being. 
Unlike many of his less deter- 
mined, or less capable neigh- 
bours, Gwilym ap Ewen strove 
hard. He would not let the 
Cordillera defeat him, as the 
barren lands round Trelew had 
done. Soon he had added more 
acres to the original six thousand. 
Estancia El] Gaiman was created 
from nothing—just open, craggy, 
mountain country; but the 
valley land was good. In time 
the stock improved, and _ his 
sheep were always fat. Grand- 
father Gwilym had not been 
brought up on a Welsh farm for 
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nothing. Gradually, little by 
little, he was able to buy up 
more of his unsuccessful neigh- 
bours’ lands; till eventually, 
after many years, a fine estancia 
of forty thousand acres had 
evolved. Grandfather Gwilym 
was a deservedly prosperous old 
man when he died. 

And now the estancia belonged 
to lanto’s father, Thomas ap 
Ewen, a@ man beloved by all in 
the Colony; a fine, upstanding 
and very religious man. It was 
common knowledge among the 
Welsh of that district that Don 
Tomas, as he was called, was a 
man to go to when in trouble ; 
one who: was always ready with 
a word of good advice, or— 
sometimes—even a financial loan. 
There was another matter, how- 
ever, for which Don Tomas was 
more respected. Like his father 
before him, he insisted that only 
the Welsh language should be 
spoken in his house. Not many 
of them in the Colony could do 
that nowadays; not many of 
the younger ones spoke anything 
but the native Spanish except 
Ianto, who was already an 
exception. Ianto could also 
speak a little English; he had 
picked it up from the jovial 
manager of a nearby British 
Land Company’s estancia. He 
found it easy ; and that, indeed, 
was how it all began. 

Ianto’s mother, Marged, came 
from one of the more learned 
families in Trelew; a family 


that considered itself somewhat 
superior to the Welsh from 
Esquel, not only because of its 
learning, but also because its 
founder had not deserted Trelew 
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at the beginning. When Marged 
discovered the facility with 
which Ianto picked up English 
phrases and expressions, she 
insisted that he should go to the 
famous St Andrew’s Scots School 
in Buenos Aires to learn the 
language properly. She herself 
had always had a hankering to 
be a scholar, and she sincerely 
believed it was necessary to 
know English well if one wanted 
to get on in the world. Her 
first cousin had been to a girls’ 
school in the English suburb of 
Hurlingham, just outside Buenos 
Aires, and had become so English- 
minded that she had ended up by 
marrying a refugee Austrian 
baron. That was what Marged 
considered success. She was 
never quite able to overcome a 
feeling that by marrying Thomas 
ap Ewen from Esquel (of all 
places !) she herself had slipped 
several rungs down the ladder. 
The trouble was that she had 
fallen in love with Thomas. 
She could not help it. He was 
good-looking, even for a Cordil- 
lera Welshman, and despite a 
long struggle, she had eventually 
succumbed. They were married 
rather late in life, and Ianto was 
the result of their union—an 
only child. 

Marged had her way; Ianto 
went to St Andrew’s School to 
learn English. He did so well, 


and found it so easy, that before 


long he had won several prizes 
for English literature and 
composition. He was a quick- 
witted boy, and was very happy 
at his school. It seemed that he 
did not pine much for the remote 
valley in Chubut where he had 
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spent his childhood. He seldom 
spoke of it to his school-mates ; 
but, when he was forced to 
do so by some particularly 
inquisitive youth, he would 
mention his home with a some- 
what shy, deprecating smile. 
Except when he remembered 
the fishing; then a veiled sad- 
ness would come into his eyes. 
It was clear that he wished to 
dissociate himself as much as 
possible from his Welsh back- 
ground ; he took great pains to 
eliminate any hint of a Welsh 
accent in his speech. It did not 
take him long. When the holi- 
days came he was glad to be 
going home; but when they 
were over he seemed almost 
happier to be back, and would 
enter the turmoil of the new 
term with a will. He enjoyed 
town life, too, and as he grew 
older he became keenly inter- 
ested in the cinema, the theatre 
and the opera. He loved singing; 
that is why the services in the 
Chapel were a joy to him, while 
other boys grumbled about their 
frequency. But I am sure there 
was something in him that loved 
the chapel for itself, too ; some- 
thing of his father and the land 
of his fathers, perhaps. .. . 
Marged was delighted at these 
signs of a striving after culture ; 
the boy took after her. She had 
been right, she thought, to send 
him to school in Buenos Aires. 
Thomas had wanted him to go 
to the Welsh school in Trelew, 
where they were taught in Welsh. 
It was the best language of all, 
Thomas said, and Trelew had 
developed into a learned place ; 
as Marged, of all people, should 
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know. She, however, had re- 
mained unconvinced. And, any- 
way, the proof now was that 
Ianto was turning into a scholar. 
Who knew where he would end 
up? She argued with her 
husband ; and he, by nature far 
from argumentative, held his 
peace. But he had many private 
misgivings ; he did not like the 
way things were going, and he 
mistrusted the great world 
beyond the Welsh colonies in 
Chubut. 

As the years went by, Ianto 
did not spare himself. He buried 
himself in his studies, for he was 
tremendously keen to learn; he 
even applied himself to his books 
during the holidays, much to his 
mother’s delight, and to his 
father’s chagrin. ‘‘ The sheep 
have no more interest for him,”’ 
said the latter woefully ; ‘* there 
is bad.” 

One thing led to another. It 
was not long before Ianto found 
himself sitting for the Cambridge 
University Entrance Examina- 
tion. He passed easily; and, 
with growing delight at the 
excitingly novel turn his life was 
taking, and after a last hurried 
visit to Estancia El Gaiman, 
where surprisingly he spent most 
of his time on the Chubut River, 
he prepared for the long journey 
to England—and Cambridge. 

Thomas was against it. It was 
wrong of Marged to have put 
such big ideas into the boy’s 
head, he said.. At the last 
moment he went so far as to 
write to Ianto in Buenos Aires, 
asking him to listen to his father 
for a change, and to give up the 
idea of going to Cambridge. He 
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wrote in Welsh of course ; but, 
by this time, Ianto had got out 
of the habit of thinking in the 
Welsh language, and the letter 
failed to have the impact it 
might have had earlier. Besides, 
though Ianto still liked the 
Cordillera, though many times 
he would visualise the beauty of 
those great ranges on either side 
of the valley where the estancia 
lay, with its red-roofed houses 
and rows of stately Lombardy 
poplars, and would remember 
the peace and happiness there, 
he now felt that his destiny was 
elsewhere. He knew already 
what he wanted to do in the 
future ; he wanted to write—to 
become a great author. He 
knew that this was what he had 
always wanted—from the begin- 
ning. | 

Naturally Marged backed him 
up. An author! Why, that 
would certainly secure for him 
@ very elevated position on the 
ladder of Success. He might 
even marry the daughter of an 
English peer. That would be 
infinitely preferable to a miser- 
able refugee Austrian baron. It 
would make her cousin’s marriage 
seem insignificant. Of course 
Ianto must go to Cambridge. 
They could well afford it; the 
price of wool was excellent. 
What was there to spend their 
money on in Patagonia anyway ? 
And once again Thomas held his 
peace ; though he was worried 
now, for he was growing old, and 
his lifelong desire had been to see 
Ianto take over as Boss of El 
Gaiman. But... well, the 
ways of God were hard to follow, 
indeed. 
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Ianto ap Ewen delighted in 
every minute of his time at 


Cambridge. He worked hard, 
played hard, and was well liked 
by both his tutors and his fellow 
undergraduates. He took his 
degree, and passed with honours | 
in English literature. Now he 
wrote to his parents, telling them 
that rather than go back to 
Chubut he wanted to travel on 
the Continent ; he must broaden 
his mind, he said, he must see 
more of life. It was necessary if 
he was to be an author. 

Once again old Don Tomas 
objected. The boy had had his 
university education, he said. 
Why did he want to go gadding 
about the Continent ? Heshould 
come back now; back to the 
heritage God had seen fit to 
bless him with; back to the 
Welsh colony where he truly 
belonged. It was his mother’s 
fault — putting ideas into his 
head. 

But Marged, as usual, took the 
boy’s side. How could he come 
back now, she demanded, when 
he had got a scholarly degree ? 
Was Thomas mad? Ianto must 
feel free to do as he wished ; he 
wanted to travel—to broaden 
his mind. It was natural; they 
could well afford it, even if the 
price of wool had gone down a 
little. Of course he must go. 

So old Thomas, with a great 
sigh, gave in as usual; but with 
a parting shot this time. “ Do 
not forget, Marged,”’ he declared, 
“that the mills of God grind 
slowly, but they grind exceeding 
small.’ Then, after a pause, he 


added: ‘*‘ And with very little 
fuss.” 
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She ignored this ; she did not 
even understand it. 

So Ianto went to the Continent 
with enough money to do him- 
self very well there. He travelled 
everywhere, and learned as much 
as he could about everything. 
There were girls, too; for Ianto 
was anything but unattractive. 
There was a French lass in 
Avignon, and a beautiful Basque 
in San Sebastian; there was a 
sultry Corsican in Milan, and a 
blithe Sicilian in Palermo. He 
loved them all in the passing 
moment, and life was very gay. 
It seemed that his peaceful days 
in Patagonia had, at last, been 
relegated to the limbo of the 
lost. 

But perhaps the pace set by 
the platinum blonde in Freiburg 
decided him to leave sooner than 
he had intended. He had had 
enough, and the Teutons were 
depressing. He had picked up a 
good deal of French, Italian and 
German. He had enjoyed him- 
self. He had visited all the 
cinemas, theatres, operas and 
art galleries that came his way— 
not to mention historical or 
other museums, and famous 
monuments (those that had 
escaped the bombing). He had 
also spent a great deal of money. 
Now he suddenly realised that 
his one surprising, but neverthe- 
less wholly consuming desire, 
was to go fishing—mountain- 
fishing. Where should he go? 
The thought had come to 


him with a quick gladdening of 


the heart. What better than 
his grandfather’s country—the 
mountains in Wales ? 

There was another reason, too. 
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He had been so concerned lately 
with French, Italian and Ger- 
man; the girls had been 80 
eager to teach him and he had 


been so eager to learn, that he 


had begun to forget his Welsh 
entirely. True, his father con- 
tinued to write heavy letters in 
the Welsh language, but Ianto 
had seldom found the patience 
to read right through to the end ; 
it was @ long time now since he 
had stopped thinking in Welsh. 
Who knows what hidden 
impulses got to work in Ianto; 
what subconscious loyalties 
struggled to the cluttered surface 
of his now  over-stimulated, 
muddled mind. The fact is he 
knew he must go to find, to 
recapture the atmosphere that 
in the deep of his heart he did 
not wish to forget, and to speak 
once again the lovely language 


of his peaceful childhood days. 


Even if only for a little while. 
He journeyed to North Wales, 
to the little village of Beddgelert 
in the Vale of Gwynant, where 
he took rooms in an ancient inn. 
He fished in an unpretentious 
nearby nant during the day, and 
listened to the speech of the 
locals in the public bar in the 
evenings. This last was a new 
experience for Ianto; for they 
did not speak the same Welsh as 
that of his own valley in Chubut. 
It was not so pure ; mixing with 
the alien English had, no doubt, 
adulterated it. So that, when 
he, at last, took courage and 
spoke a few words to them in a 
purer version of their own lan- 
guage, they stared at him in 
astonishment, whispering among 
themselves: ‘‘ There is the old 
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Welsh that he speaks, this man. 
Where can he be from?” And 
when Ianto introduced himself, 
telling them that he came from 
the Chubut valley of Patagonia, 
they were extraordinarily 
pleased, slapping him on the 
back, standing him beer and 
saying: “* From Patagonia, it is ! 
Who would have thought it, 
man.’ But they laughed when 
they realised he could only speak 
with great difficulty. 

The summer days passed 
happily ; for Ianto found him- 
self once again learning a lan- 
guage, though this could hardly 
be called a foreign one and the 
girl who took pains to teach him, 
this time, could hardly be com- 
pared to the girl from Avignon, 
or to that tempestuous Basque 
from San Sebastian. No, she 
was quite different. To begin 


with, she was an honest country 


girl; she liked trout-fishing ; 
and lastly, she was certainly 
very Welsh. 

It was the fishing that brought 
them together. One fine day 
Ianto had been out as usual, and 
had succeeded in taking three 
small trout from the nant. His 
fishing had not been very 
energetic; for he had spent 
most of the time sitting on the 
grass, able for once to enjoy the 
beautiful prospect of Snowden, 
bereft of clouds, rising majesti- 
cally at the head of the sun- 
drenched Cwm. He was lost in 
a day-dream, thinking that this 
little remote Welsh valley was, 
in some ways, not unlike many 
hidden valleys in the great 
Cordillera, when he caught sight 
of a figure approaching from up- 
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stream. As the figure came 
nearer, Ianto noticed that the 
face was no less pleasing than 
the rest; but what drew his 
attention most sharply at that 
moment was the bursting haver- 
sack she carried, out of which 
protruded the unmistakable tails 
of sundry nicely-fatted fish. 
‘““My goodness!” ex- 
claimed, as, becoming aware of 


his reclining person, she slack- 


ened her purposeful gait and 
approached rather shyly. ‘‘ My 
hat,’? he said, ‘“ what a heap of 
fish !”’ 

She did not say anything, so 
he went on: ‘ I’ve been here all 
day, up and down for miles, and 
I’ve only caught three tiddlers. 
How d’you do it? Tell me the 
secret.”’ 

She smiled then, and wiggled 
the tiny trout-rod she carried ; 
‘** Fishing light it is,’’ she said, 
spilling the contents of her bag 
onto the grass for him to see; 
‘that is the secret in a little 
nant like here. Light cast, light 
line, and a fly that is the smallest 
fly whatever.” 

He gazed spellbound at the 
tumbled array of fish, and studied 
her anew. He liked the look of 
her very much. He liked the 
way she spoke. She caused his 
heart to beat in a way the others 
had not. ‘It’s a long time,” 
he said, with a faint sadness, 
‘* that I last saw such a display. 
I used to catch a lot myself— 
years ago.” 

‘* Yes, indeed, Mr ap Ewen,”’ 
said she; “but they grow 
larger in the Patagonia, I think. 
Not often to be seen in Wales.” 

So she knew about him, he 
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thought, and smiled. Trust the 
locals ! 

** Yes, of course. Much bigger 
fish come out of the rivers and 
lakes in Patagonia. I had almost 
forgotten; one gets out of 
touch.”’ 

‘You will be going back to 
Patagonia ? ”’ 

‘* Oh, no,”’ he said. “I don’t 
think so. Certainly not to live.” 

She looked disappointed. 
Why, he wondered, did every- 
one look disappointed when he 
said he was not going back 
to Patagonia? Who was this 
girl ? 3 

‘* Tf you tell me who you are,”’ 
he said with mock sternness, 
“ | will explain, for I see you are 
curious.” 

At once she was filled with a 
shy confusion. “ My name is 
Rhona,” she said; ‘* Rhona 
Williams—from the White Farm 
up by Llyn Gwynant. My 
father’s farm it is; we live alone 
since my mother died, and I help 
father with the sheep too. I 
love the little lambs, you know.”’ 
She blushed charmingly, then, 
with the effort this revelation 
had entailed. 

Ianto, thinking how  un- 
commonly pretty the girl was, 
smiled into her eyes. ‘* Well 
now,”’ he said, “‘ since you have 
done me the honour of intro- 
ducing yourself, I’) tell you why 
Chubut is no place for me.” 

Chubut ? ” 

“The territory of Chubut, 
alias what the Tehuelche Indians 
called the Chupat, wherein lies 
the Welsh colony where I first 
saw the light of day.” 

“T have read about that 


place,’ she said seriously. ‘‘ They 
say it is the Welsh language they 
speak there—even the gauchos ; 
is it so? ” 

He smiled to himself, and 
nodded. ‘ But,” he said with a 
sigh, ‘‘ it’s no place forme. I’m 
@ writer, you see, and I cannot 
live there. It’s too lonely, too 
far away. A_ writer needs 
material, you know. I feel I 
must live right in the world to be 
an author.”’ 

She looked at him with a 
slight frown worrying her low, 
broad forehead. An author! 
and there was no material in 
this—this Chupat place. Poor 
man. ‘I see,” she said quietly 
after thinking about it for a 
while; ‘I see.” 

There was @ silence. Then she 
went down on her knees with a 
quick, graceful movement, and 
began putting the fish back into 
her bag. ‘* Well, now,” she said, 
and there was a new feeling in 
her voice, ‘“‘in this valley you 
will learn the Welsh you have 
forgotten, at least.” 

But he laughed and shook his 
head. ‘‘I’m afraid not,’ he 
said regretfully. ‘I fish too 
much, and I suppose I’m too shy 
to talk with the locals. They 
laugh at my accent.” 

too,” she said softly, am 
fond of fishing; and I love the 
Welsh language. I will teach it 
to you, man, for it is unseemly 
indeed that you should forget 
it.” 

So, as time went by, and 
while the leaves of the trees were 
turning gold in the Cwm, Rhona 
tried to teach Ianto Welsh 
again; and Ianto, gazing into 


| 
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her light-blue eyes, marvelling 
at the blackness of her strong, 
thick hair, teased her by re- 
fusing to learn anything but : 


‘Yr wyf yn caru, 
Yr ydych yn caru, 
Y meant yn caru.’ 


So that she would admonish him 
with: ‘“ It is wrong indeed to 
bandy the word ‘love’ about 
like that, as it were nothing. 
Besides ...,’’ and she would 
look away, down the little river, 
refusing to meet his mocking 
eyes. 

But though you can, perhaps, 
bandy the word love about, you 
cannot stifle the emotion. It 
was not long before those two 
were deeply in love, which was 
very right and proper; for, 
after all, both were true children 
of Wales and both liked the same 
things—or so, at any rate, they 
thought. 

They were married in the tiny 
village church. It was a very 
popular wedding. As everyone 
said : 
indeed. Could not be better.’’ 
Even the somewhat dour father 
seemed reconciled to losing his 
Rhona; he had taken to Ianto 
from the first, as soon as he 
had heard that the boy knew 
about sheep. ‘There are 
fifteen thousand of them on the 
Estancia in Patagonia,” he told 
his old cronies with relish. 
*“* There is not much wrong with 
@ man who with fifteen thousand 
sheep has worked indeed.” 
Ianto, of course, refrained from 
telling him that he himself hoped 
he had seen the last of sheep 
for ever. He wanted to write ; 
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no one seemed to take that 
seriously. 

Except Marged. When the 
glad tidings reached Estancia El 
Gaiman, the boot jumped onto 
the other foot with a vengeance. 
Thomas was delighted ; the boy 
was showing some sense at last. 
God be praised! But Marged 
was full of doubts. What about | 
his writing ? Would a farm girl 
be the right wife for a budding 
author ?. She thought not; she 
had always been so ambitious for 
her son. And look what it had 
cost! She had hoped he would 
land the daughter of a peer, at 
least. However, perhaps this 
girl would prove to be the right 
mate for Ianto after all. History 
might repeat itself, in fact. She 
herself had been happy with 
Thomas, even if he was a Welsh- 
man from Esquel and no Austrian 
baron. In the end she took it 
philosophically ; as, indeed, she 
had taken everything in life. 

Their mutual delight was un- 
bounded, however, when three 
months later news came that 
Ianto and his wife had decided 
to return to the valley of the 
Chubut River. They themselves 
had long doubted this possi- 
bility ; though Thomas had put 
his faith in Rhona’s common 
sense, stating repeatedly that 
now Ianto was married to an 
honest Welsh country girl, they 
would eventually come back. 
To which Marged had so often 
replied that she personally hoped | 
he would first prove himself at - 
the writing, for that was what he 
wanted. But she was secretly 
much relieved when the letter 
came, for she missed Ianto just 
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as badly as Thomas did; more- 
over matters on the estancia 
were not so good. It was not 
paying as wellas before. Thomas 
was too old, and the place was 
going downhill. Ianto perhaps 


could pull it together. 
Ianto himself had been in- 
credulous. The idea was 


Rhona’s. Perhaps the thought 
of fishing in Patagonia attracted 
her most. Whatever the real 
reason, just when they seemed to 
be settling down in their Chelsea 
flat, Rhona had suddenly felt the 
urge to go to Chubut. Like all 
Welsh people, she was nothing if 
not thoroughly adventurous ; 
and Chelsea was not, in reality, 
quite what she wanted. Ianto 
had protested. They were doing 
well; they had enough money 
to live on from his estancia 
income. Why should they go 
out there? He was beginning 
to write steadily now; soon he 
would not even need the estancia 
income, which was dwindling 
anyway. True, his typescripts 
had a habit of behaving like 
homing-pigeons ; but, thanks to 
the kindliness of editors, he was 
learning, and there was a great 
future opening out for him. 
What earthly good would it do 
to go back to that remote place 
in the valley of the River 
Chubut ! What about his 
material, too? He knew he 
wrote best about people—vivid, 
up-to-date people. There would 
be no such material at El Gaiman. 
None whatever. Besides, would 
he himself fit in again to that 
life in Chubut ? He was fond of 
mountains and liked fishing, but 
he needed more than that, nowa- 


days, to stimulate him for his 
writing. Messing about with 
sheep would have a deadening 
effect. It was people he was 
interested in. | 

But Rhona persisted. Estan- 
cia El] Gaiman would be his one 
day, she said ; he must bear that 


in mind. There was reality, 


whereas she saw no real assurance 


that he would be successful as an > 


author. It was foolish to aban- 
don the substance for the shadow 
as she put it. One had to be 
practical. Of course he had got 
out of the way of life on an 
estancia, but she felt sure he 
would soon settle down to it 
again. And as for the lack of 
material, as he called it—what 
about Buenos Aires? Surely he 
could find all the material he 
would ever need, there. In any 
case, she herself wanted to go. 
Think of all those enormous 
trout! That alone made her 
heart quicken. Perhaps Ianto 
could write a book about fishing 
instead of people. Why not ? 

Ianto, because he loved her, 
overcame his private misgivings, 
and agreed to go. He knew, in 
any case, that Rhona was the 
sort of girl who, once her mind 
was made up, would rather die 
than alter it. Besides there was 
something in what she said 
about finding plenty of material 
in Buenos Aires for his writing ; 
though it would not exactly be 
round the corner. That city was 
some sixteen hundred kilometres 
from Estancia El Gaiman—as 
the crow flies. Moreover, the 
crows, a8 represented by D.C. 
38, were quite expensive. 

She had not thought of that. 
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Ianto and Rhona arrived in 
Buenos Aires in spring-time. 
The great city was gay with 
flowers and beautifully-dressed 
women ; but though Ianto took 
pleasure in admiring it all anew 
—he had almost forgotten what 
it was like—Rhona did not. To 
her everybody seemed quite 
distressingly foreign—though it 
is difficult to imagine what else 
she could have expected—and 
the city itself gave her the 
impression of overwhelming 
superficiality. All that jumble 
of concrete building; all those 
millions of sightle ; windows! 
“It has no soul, Ianto, man,”’ 
sghe exclaimed to her husband, 
who was beginning to enjoy him- 
self; “how can you say you 
like it ? ”’ 

“'Well—I know it of old, 
Rhona,” he returned; be- 
sides,’”’ with an all-embracing 
wave of his hand, “it’s gay; 
and cosmopolitan. Probably 
every language in the world is 
spoken here nowadays. And 
think of the stories behind all 
these refugees ! ”’ 

“You and your old stories! 
Well, it is the rivers and the 
mountains for me. Glad I am 
we are leaving tomorrow ; I do 
not like it, Ianto.” 

He was quiet, almost morose, 
all the first day on that long 
train-journey south. A surge 
of conflicting emotions boiled 
within him. How well he re- 
membered this journey; how 


familiar every landscape was to 
him! Yet he had been away too 
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long, he fhought. Now, for the 
first tizhe, he realised that all 
this time his old parents had been 
waiting patiently for their boy’s 
return ; hoping against hope, no 
doubt. He had spent his child- 
hood in the great valley of 
Chubut, but he had been deter- 
mined to desert it for good; and 
ne had been right. He should 
have stuck to that. He knew 
that his feeling for sheep-farming 
was not what it might have been 
if destiny had not led him another 
way. He was well aware that he 
was returning to take up a 


heritage that weighed on his 


spirit like a pall. 

He stared at Rhona, but she 
had eyes only for the passing 
panorama. He could see that 
she was enchanted. Well, per- 
haps it was all worth it, just to 
see that expression on her lovely 
face. 

She became aware of his 
scrutiny ; turning round quickly, 
she smiled into his serious eyes. 
‘*Why so glum, Ianto, man. I 
am enjoying myself; flat it is, 
but interesting all the same. 
When do we change trains, 
Ianto? A day from now, isit?” 

‘“* A day and a half, Rhona,”’ 
he replied; ‘then, at a place 
called Kilometre 648, we have 
to change on to the narrow- 
gauge, single-track railway that 
goes some two hundred and fifty 
kilometres south-west. We'll 
arrive late next day at the rail 
terminus in Esquel.”’ 

“How wide a gauge is it, 
Ianto ? ” 
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‘* Less than a metre, I think. 
It’s a funny little train, but it 
serves its purpose. Strange how 
the mere thought of it brings the 
whole district so clearly back to 
mind. Those imprints go deeper 
than one realises; I + suppose 
that’s the blessing of a happy 
childhood.” 

‘You were happy, Ianto, 
then ? she said. ‘‘ Tell me.”’ 
He shook his head. ‘ Yes, 

Rhona; I was happy—very 
happy.” 

‘* But you are not so happy 
now, man, [ am thinking.” 

He did not answer. What was 
there to say? Who could be 
happier with the oncoming of 
introspection and wisdom? He, 
at least, could not. 

But Rhona did not press the 
question. She was always the 
wiser. 

Next day they arrived at 
Kilometre 648, where all passen- 
gers for Chubut had to charge 
to the narrow-gauge railway. 
This was accomplished with 
much jesting; for it was evi- 
dent that most of them were 
doubtful whether the little train 
would arrive at its destination 
at all. 

But when Rhona saw it, with 
the diminutive engine blowing 
off steam in a highly important 
manner, she was enchanted. 
‘* Why, Ianto,” she cried, ‘‘ there 
is the sweetest little train I have 
ever seen. Just like its big 
brother, and yet not. A small 
boy trying to look important! 
Brave it is to go so far. A real 
Puffing Billy, indeed.” 

Ianto laughed. 


You’re 


The Puffing Billy. 


right, Rhona,” he said, watching 
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the pleasure coursing over her 
excited features; ‘“ that’s the 
best name I’ve heard for it yet, 
and it sounds lovely the way 
you say it: The Puff-ing Bill- 
ay, indeed.”’ He took her hand 
and squeezed it. ‘‘ Come on,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ let’s get aboard.”’ 

When they had installed them- 
selves as comfortably as possible 
on the narrow seats, Ianto re- 
marked: “ I hope we get up the 
gradients without setting fire to 
anything. Sparks from this 
engine have caused many fires 
along the line.”’ 

For hours the toy-like train 
shuffed on its laborious way, 
like some animated pigmy defy- 
ing the ranges. Presently the 
River Chubut came into view ; 
Rhona knew that this was what 
she had been waiting for—from 
the beginning. She stared at 
that winding gleam enthralled ; 
she did not know how, but she 
was certain the river would 
weave itself, like a brilliant 
silver thread, into the pattern 
of her destiny. Bare craggy 
mountains towered on either 
side, guarding the valley, and 
wild ostriches scuttled across the 
line in mad prancing flight, while 
great clouds of upland geese rose 
from the water’s edge to fly 
strongly down the wind. Farther 
to the west rose the snow- 
capped Cordillera, heavy with 
cloud, but with an icy peak 
glinting here and there sign- 
posting the way to Eternity. 
There were scarcely any trees, 
and the realisation came to 
Rhona that this was a vast, 
spreading land, such as she had 
never known or conceived, and 
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she was glad. God, she thought, 
seemed near. 

She noticed a gravel road by 
the railway-line, over which an 
occasional vehicle sped at a 
much faster pace than the train. 
“There is more civilisation here 
than I thought, Ianto,’ she 
cried. ‘‘ Wide and smooth the 
road, look; and an airline to 
Esquel, you say! Modern it is— 
except the Puffing Billy. Poor 
Puffing Billy.” 

He laughed. ‘I'll be glad to 
get out,’ he exclaimed, I’m 
stiff and sore all over. I don’t 
like this train any more than it 
seems to like me. But talking 
about civilisation, wait till you 
see the town of Esquel. Why, 
it even has telephones and 
drains ! ”’ 

** Telephones 
indeed! Who 
thought it.”’ 

The hours crept by, as the 
little train hustled on its way— 
up the gradients with sparks 
flying, and down the hills in a 
mad rush. Meanwhile, at Estan- 
cia El Gaiman, the old people 
were preparing for the young 
people’s arrival. Marged was 
wildly excited, and moved rest- 
lessly from one place to another, 
much to old Thomas’s annoyance, 
for he prided himself on his 
equanimity. 

‘* Stop this fuss-ing,’’ he kept 
saying ; ‘‘ they are grown people, 
look. They will not want this 
fuss-ing.”’ 

“Yes, Thomas; but they 
will want their new house in 
order, too. After all the money 
it has cost, you would not want 
it messy, would you ? ”’ 


and drains, 
would have 
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Right you, my girl,” he said 
and chuckled; ‘“‘ but not so 
much fuss-ing ! ”’ 

However, despite everything, 
and with the help of the two 
little Indian housemaids, Teo- 
dora and Josefina, all was soon 
ready. They would wait till 
they heard the train puffing its 
way through the estancia land, 
and then drive quickly to the 
town of Esquel. 

Before long the train appeared, 
smoke pouring from its engine, 
and Marged and Thomas, despite 
their years, quickly jumped into 
the station waggon and raced | 
out of the estancia. They were 
thoroughly excited; the young 
people would see them speeding 
along the road, and would wave. 
What a wonderful reunion this 
was to be! 

Rhona was the first to see the 
car overtaking them. ‘“ Look, 
Ianto,”’ she cried, ‘* driving fast 
that one.”’ 

Ianto, startled out of his day- 
dream, looked out. Then, 
jumping up, he shouted: ‘“ It’s 
the old people, Rhona! By God, 
it’s them all right.”’ 

Oh, Ianto,”’ she said, grip- 
ping his fingers, ‘“‘I see them 
clearly. I feel—yes, indeed, I 
feel, Ianto, that I am coming 
home. Crying I am, see. Pleased 
they are to see us, lanto—that is 
why.” 

But his heart was cold. He 
could not enter into the spirit of 
the thing ; to him it seemed un- 
dignified that old people should 
drive a car at such a wild and 
woolly pace. ‘The Wild West,’ 
he said to himself, his mouth 
tightening; ‘that’s what I’m 
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coming to. The wild and woolly 
west !’. 

But Rhona waved and waved, 
and shouted to them in Welsh ; 
as if anyone could hear anything 
with the noise made by that 
wretched Puffing Billy ! 


Time passed. Spring warmed 
into summer; the snowy sheets 
on the mountains crumpled, and 
the yellow grass turned a brave 
green. Teal and widgeon hid 


their young by the river-bank, | 


while the odd-looking Patago- 
nian hares gambolled grotes- 
quely, making Rhona smile. She 
fished practically every day. She 
was happy; she loved every- 
thing about El Gaiman. The old 
folk had given them a most 
wonderful welcome, and it had 
been a treat to speak Welsh 
again. Ianto never did, despite 
her efforts ; but he had made a 
gallant attempt to do so with his 
father. A pity the old man had 
been so amused at Ianto’s accent ; 
he had roared with laughter. 
But the look on Ianto’s face had 
not been funny. At that moment 
of reunion, it was almost as 
though Ianto were the only 
foreigner. 

Their new house had been a 
delightful surprise. It had a red 
roof and white walls; it was 
warm, yet full of light. Yes, 
Rhona was very happy and she 
was sure Ianto must be so too, 
though he spoke so little nowa- 
days. He seemed to have settled 
down. He worked hard, and was 
often out riding over the six- 
thousand-acre paddocks. True, 
he wrote no more; but that did 
not worry her. She had never 
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been able to take it quite 
seriously. Who would want to 
sit at a typewriter, hammering 
it, when you could be out in the 
wind and the rain, exhilarating 
in the wild weather of the 
Cordillera? She herself loved the 
sting of rain on her face; often 
the fish would rise better then, 
too. What fighters they were 
and how good life was! She was 
certain Ianto must be happy, 
too. 

Ianto, however, was not. The 
trouble was that for the life of 
him he could not write. His 
mind seemed empty. There was 
nothing, nobody, to stimulate 
him. His father just laughed ; 
his mother looked troubled, but 
was too shy now of her own son ; 


while Rhona was interested only 


in fishing. They did not under- 
stand; they had no inkling 
what ‘ Cacoéthes scribendi ’ might 
mean, or what turmoil it could 
cause. He tried to forget it by 
hard work and much riding. 
Well, it was no good. As soon as 
winter set in, he would go off to 
Buenos Aires. He must write ; 
it was his avowed destiny. He 
could never be really happy 
unless he was able to write. 
Rhona would just have to under- 
stand. 

At first she was perfectly 
agreeable. ‘Go you, Ianto,” 
she said, ‘if you must. I will 
stay. A pity it is you cannot 


write about the fishing. You 
used to like fishing.”’ 

Yes, Rhona,” he said 
patiently, ‘‘ but it’s people I 
want to write about. Worldly 
people.”’ 


‘** T see,”’ she said, and thought 
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about it. ‘I understand, man,” 


she said, and sighed. 

Whether what happened was 
inevitable or not, I'do not know. 
It took the comely shape of a 
beautiful red-head. Ianto met 
her in a flat in the Cavanagh 
building, which is the highest 
skyscraper in Buenos Aires. It 
was the dizzy sort of party one 
would expect in a dizzy place 
like that—full of clever people. 
The flat was right at the top, and 
I suppose Ianto lost his head. 
Her name was Helen Maltravers ; 
her family had been in the 
Argentine for generations. They 
had been very rich once, but 
business had failed, and they 
seemed to have hardened with 
the impact. Helen, at any rate, 
was hr rd. 

She took to Ianto. She had 
never met a sheep-farmer from 
Chubut before, and she had 
never imagined they were like 
Ianto. Ianto responded. He 
set out to amuse her; for, let 
us not forget, he had had 
experience in Avignon, San 
Sebastian and elsewhere. He 
thoroughly enjoyed that party. 
There were German and French 
people present, too, and he was 
able to air his knowledge of those 
languages. He felt that at last 
he was back in the grand world ; 
back among the kind of people 
he wanted to write about. He 
confided to Helen, and _ she, 
incredulous at first, soon realised 
that lanto was indeed an aspirant 
to literary heights ; even though 
he talked about sheep quite 
naturally. 

Helen lived on intrigue; she 
could no more help herself than 
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Ianto could help his suscepti- 
bilities—inherited qualities no 
doubt. They became very 
friendly, and Ianto’s visits to 
Buenos Aires increasingly 
frequent. Unfortunately Helen 
was very expensive, and though 
Ianto made the high cost of 
living an excuse, he fooled no- 


body at Estancia El Gaiman. 


Old Marged’s cousin, the 


baroness, wrote hinting darkly 


about Ianto and ‘that Helen 
woman,’ and Marged, natur- 
ally, though after much pre- 
liminary heart-searching, told 
Rhona. Rhona was worried. 
She knew Ianto could not be 
in love with this Helen; but—_ 
well, the nagging thought kept 
entering her mind that he might 
easily be very attracted by her 
—attracted most by her smart, 
clever circle, perhaps. What 
could she herself do? She who 
was not clever, not smart, not 
even a good conversationalist, 
because of her Welsh accent 
which smart people seemed to 
find so amusing. Besides there 
was the money to worry about 
too. It was getting scarce. 
Ianto was away all the time; 
the estancia was being neglected. 

But it was Ianto himself who 
broke her heart when he vigor- 
ously denied ever having been 
out with Helen Maltravers, for 
Rhona knew he lied. She could 
see it in his eyes. It was wicked 
to lie. Why should her beloved 
Ianto lie to her? Then, soon 
after this, Ianto flew to Buenos 
Aires again. ‘“ B.A. stimulates 
me, Khona,”’ he said. But she 
knew that he was lying again. 
‘Going to the Devil he is,’ 
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she thought; ‘and the estancia 
too.’ 

The end of the winter had 
come by this time, but it was 
still too soon to fish. When 
Rhona, one morning, walked 
over to the old house and told 
Marged and Thomas that she 
intended to go fishing, they 
protested. ‘ You will get a 
wetting in the river, Rhona, 
girl,” they said; ‘‘ full it is and 
running But Rhona’s 
mind was made up; she had to 
forget the black thoughts that 
kept invading it. So she went 
fishing; and she got soaking 
wet, but she ignored this. She 
fished all day ; it was a balm to 
her troubled spirit, and when she 
reached home that night, she 
was exhausted. 

It was in that deadly hour 
before dawn that it struck. _ 

Rhona, feeling unaccountably 
thirsty, had got out of bed to go 
to the bathroom. She reached 
the door, when suddenly her legs 
failed to hold her, and she 
collapsed’ with a heavy thud on 
the floor. -Hearing the noise, 
the Indian housemaids came 
running. They found Rhona in 
pain, unable to move her legs. 
Terrified, little Teodora hastened 
to the old house, while Josefina 
fluttered in a panic round the 
stricken Rhona. 

The old people did not lose 
their heads. While Marged 
attended to Rhona, old Thomas 
set off at once to Esquel. With 
the help of a sleepy telephone 
operator he routed out the 
German doctor. They raced 
back to the estancia. By this 


time Rhona was slightly delirious, 
L 
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and had a temperature. Her 
legs were still immovable, but 
Marged said she did not think 
the girl was in much pain. 

The old German doctor was 
not long in discovering what was 
wrong. He had seen such cases 
in his own country; he wiped 
his spectacles with a hand that 
shook slightly. ‘“ I regret,’ he 
said quietly, “it is bad. I fear 
I have to report suspected polio- 
myelitis—infantile paralysis, as 
you say.” 3 

Rhona was flown to the 
British Hospital in Buenos Aires. 
Ianto met her at the airport. 
He could not speak; nor could 
he check the tears that flowed 
down his drawn, white face. 
Rhona smiled at him, and wanted 
to touch his hand, but they 
would not let her. 

Everything that could be done 
was done. But it was no use. 
The worst crisis passed, but 
Rhona remained paralysed from 
the thighs. In desperation Ianto 
appealed to the chief surgeon of 
the hospital, who was a friend of 
his. ‘* For God’s sake, George, 
can’t something be done ! ”’ 

‘* Well, Ianto, there are some 
wonderful clinics in England and 
the States, where every known 
modern treatment is available. 
Of course it would be very 
expensive.”’ 

‘* We haven’t the money any 
more for that, George,’ said 
Ianto dully, “ what with one 
thing and another... .” 

The doctor hesitated, and 
stared at the shiny floor. 
“Well,” he said kindly, “ in 
this case I feel that the treatment 
can be done just as well at home. 
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She'll be happier there, too. 
But it depends on her, you know; 
on her will-power. If she wants 
to walk again—wants it with 
everything that’s in her; well— 
she might. Make her use her 
leg-irons constantly, even if she 
hates them. Help her to gain 
confidence ; to fight with all 
she’s got. It depends on you, 
too, Ianto—and God.”’ 

“Poor kid,’ he whispered ; 
“poor little kid.” After a 
moment he added: ‘‘ How ean 
God be so cruel ? ” 

But Doctor George would not 
answer that. He took Ianto by 
the arm and led him along the 
antiseptic corridor of the hospital. 
** Don’t worry,” he said as he 
rang for the lift; ‘‘ she’ll do her 
best. Mark my words! She will 


do everything in her power to 


walk again.”’ 

He was wrong. Some weeks 
after Rhona _ arrived back, 
Marged took Thomas into her 
confidence. ‘‘ Thomas, man,” 
she said one evening at dinner ; 
am worrying. Rhona does 
not seem to want to get better, 
I think. Look you how she will 
not use the leg-irons, though 
standing easily in them at first. 
Because of Ianto, it is; he 
cannot leave her at all now. He 
does everything for her—nothing 
to come between. No searching 
after people to write about; no 
writing. Poor Ianto! My fault, 
too. I thought the money well 
spent, whatever. Only a famous 
clinic, at least, is needed now— 
and the money gone.’ Then 
after a moment, she added rather 
bitterly : ‘‘ A blessing to her in 


disguise, this paralysis.”’ 
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Thomas was horrified. 
‘“‘Marged, woman,” he cried, 
‘*how say such things! Ach y 


fi. Who would not rather die 
than never walk again ! ”’ 

“Right, you. But do not 
forget that some have died for 
love.” 

He looked at her then, and 
nodded his white head. He rose 
and came over to her; he took 
her wrinkled hands in his. ‘‘ Let 
us pray, my girl,’’ he whispered ; 
‘** let us pray to God for mercy.” 

Together they knelt down by 
the table; strongly the Welsh 
words sounded across that lamp- 
lit room: ‘* God of our fathers, 
in Thy great goodness have. 
mercy upon these Thy children. 


A long, low whistle came from 
out of the dark night. It was 
the Puffing Billy taking a steep 
gradient. 


Early summer came, and with 
it drought. The river dwindled 
to a brook and sheep hugged the 
low meadows for fresh food. 
There were some semi-stagnant 
pools in these meadows, and 
here the fluke-worm flourished. 

A great mob of recently- 
weaned lambs, priceless in value, — 
became infected; it was 
necessary to dose them without 
delay. Ianto was grimly deter- 
mined to pull the place together 
now. The lambs would have to 
be mustered to the nearby 
auxiliary sheep-dip yards, along- 
side the railway-line. When 
Rhona heard about it, she wanted 
to fulfil a long-dormant desire : 
to see the little lambs again. 
“Take me, Ianto, please,” she 


eyes. 
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pleaded; ‘‘an age it is that I saw 


them. I love them, too. Take 
me please, Ianto.”’ 

He demurred a little. ‘* Very 
well, Rhona,’ he said; ‘ but 


you'll just have to wear your 
leg-irons. The station waggon’s 
up for sale, you know, and we’ll 
be going in a trap. They’re 
awkward for you.” | 

She looked at him with tired 
know, Ianto,’ she 
said quietly ; ‘‘ but I must see 
the lambs. Help me with the 
irons, now.” 

He smiled, pleased. ‘‘ If you 
feel tired,”’ he said gently, ‘‘ you 
can rest in the yard-shack where 
we keep the dipping-tools. .T’ll 
put a camp-bed in there. Now,”’ 
and he made a wry face, ‘* what 
about those irons.”’ 

Rhona did not feel tired that 
afternoon. 
Ianto working sheep again; he 
looked as though he belonged, 
she thought. She had always 
thought that, and the skittish 
antics of the hoggets delighted 
her too. 

The work was soon done, and 
a tally taken. Hoggets were 
found to be missing; probably 
left behind in the muster, hiding 
under bushes. Ianto, hurrying 
over to where Rhona sat in her 
camp-chair, said: “I’m afraid 
we'll have to re-muster. It 
won’t take long. Ill help you 
into the yard-shack, Rhona. 
Have a sleep; I'll be back soon. 
We can’t afford to lose any of 
these hoggets.”’ 

‘* Right, Ianto,” she said as he 
carried her in; ‘a sleep it is 
now.” 

For a moment he considered 
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leaving @ peon with Rhona; 
but he badly needed them all, 
and he himself would be back 
very soon. So he mounted and 


_ galloped off. As he topped the 


adjacent hill, he heard Puffing 
Billy’s long low whistle as it 
began the steep pull up past the 
yards. He was down the far 
side, when suddenly he reined 
his horse up so abruptly that the 
animal’s hocks slithered under 
him. For some reason Ianto 
experienced an uncontrollable 
urge to return to the yards; it 
was aS though sonie voice were > 
calling him back. He acted on 
the impulse, spurring his excited 


- horse up the slope again; as he 


did so, he heard the mournful 
wail of Puffing Billy passing on 
its way. 

The wind was blowing strongly 
from the east; and, as he 
breasted the hill-top, the smell 
of smoke came fiercely. He 
glanced down anxiously ; then, 
with a cry, sent his horse 
plunging downwards. The long 
dry grass all round the yards 
was on fire, the flames licking in 
the wind. It was Puffing Billy’s 
fault without a doubt; and 
what made Ianto whip and spur 
his horse in a frenzy was the 
sight of those flames quickly 
creeping up to the wooden yards, 
where Rhona lay helpless in the 
shack. 

He raced down madly. The 
penned-in sheep milled franti- 
cally, a8 one by one the outer 
hurdles caught alight. It was 
impossible to get there in time. 
Then it happened. The narrow 
door of the yard-shack flew 
open, to reveal Rhona standing 
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on the step, propping herself up 
with dipping-crooks, and 
strangely silhouetted in the glare. 
Ianto shouted, but she took no 
notice. Slowly, with an uncanny 
action, as though fighting 
through quicksand, Rhona stag- 
gered out ; she swayed perilously 
but did not fall. It was only a 
short distance to the main gate 
of the yards, and she made for it, 
the flames leaping at her heels. 
While Ianto still galloped furi- 
ously, she reached the gate. 
With a last desperate effort, she 
wrenched it open; then, like a 
tidal surge, the scorched hoggets 
poured out. But Ianto was there 
in time; he caught her as she 
fell, and dragged her from the 
fiercely burning pens. 

“Tt was the little lambs, 
Ianto,” she cried ; “ I could not 
leave them to burn ! ”’ 


Months passed, and Rhona 
gradually grew stronger. The 
incident at the dipping-yards 
had turned the scales. She had 
willed herself to walk then; she 
must do so again. It was God’s 
wish ; and, like the good God- 
fearing people they are, they 
recognised this. Six months 
later Rhona discarded her leg- 
irons, and walked only with the 
dipping-crooks for aid. She used 
them instead of her proper 
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crutches. It was her whim; 
they smelled of sheep. And, as 
she said: ‘‘ There is good.” 

I think it was about this time 
that Ianto started his highly 
successful first novel, which 
entirely changed the financial 
situation at El Gaiman. But 
now he used the ‘ material’ that 
lay all round him. 

Then came that memorable 
spring day, the following year, 
when Rhona went fishing again. 
There was great rejoicing at the 
estancia, and tears too. Teodora 
and Josefina wept copiously, and 
so did I; for I was there. But 
Marged and Thomas did not 
weep. Their faith was always 
strong. We were all sitting round 
the great hearth in the old house 
that night, when with a wink at 
his wife Thomas said: “ Did I 
not say, my girl, that God indeed 
would see to it in the end with- 
out fuss!” 

Right you, Thomas,” she 
replied. Then, with a slow 
smile, she added: ‘‘ No fuss 
with God. But what about His 
instrument, man? That fuss- 
ing Puffing Billy ! ”’ 

Out of the deep night, as 
though in answer, came a happy 
chortling ‘ toot.’ We all rushed 


to the window, then, to see the 
gallant little train hustling along 
the line. 
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‘HEALTH abounds. Beauty 
surrounds.’ 

That is the motto of More- 
cambe, Lancs. But as I alighted 
there from the train, my 
general outlook could hardly 
have been more at variance. 
The Morecambe Cross Bay Swim 
was on the programme for 


next day, and I was a com- 


petitor. To my unappreciative 
eyes the ten-mile stretch of 
water between Grange and 
Moreeambe looked thoroughly 
un-beautiful. And ten thousand 
butterflies performed ceaseless 
aerobatics in my stomach, com- 
petently to destroy pretensions 
towards healthy feeling. 

The Cross Bay Champion- 
ship is the longest amateur race 
in England. Since 1907, 
swimmers from all over Britain 
who fancied their marathon 
capabilities have gathered here 
to try turning fancy into fact. 
My own fancy, which had seemed 
reasonable enough in  Ports- 
mouth, shrank and shrank as the 
‘ Ulsterman’ raced north from 
Euston. From the programme, 
names of former swimmers 
appeared intimidatingly famous. 

There was Charles Daly, 
who for twenty-one years held 
the Lake Windermere record. 
Edward James May of high 
repute; he later lost his life 
attempting an entirely unaccom- 
panied Channel swim. Incom- 
parable Tom Blower; he swam 
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from France to England, from 
England to France, and finallv 
almost swam both ways on the 
same day. The women competi- 
tors, too, were generally of in- 
credibly high standard. Brenda 
Fisher, Eileen Fenton, Kathleen 
Mayoh, Margaret Feather—each 
and every one @ Channel con- 


-queror. One last thing attacked 


confidence. My name stared 
from a dozen posters in the sort 
of large red lettering usually 
associated with all-in wrestling. 

The rules were tough, but the 
seamanlike phrasing made me 
feel more at home. For in- 
stance: ‘if a competitor is in 
danger of being stranded, or 
otherwise unable to complete 
the course, the judges shall be 
empowered to order him from 
the water.’ And in even more 
seamanlike vein: ‘owing to 
changing conditions in the Bay, 
it may be necessary for pilots to 
bring swimmers over the course 
between Humphrey Head and 
Morecambe via the Flowhole 
Channel. The finishing buoy, 
in that event, will be placed at 
the westerly point of Old Skeer 
Bank.’ 

Despite a very friendly recep- 
tion, many anxieties remained. 
Sleep that night was neither 
long nor sound. Accordingly, it 
was a rather blear-eyed char- 
acter who introduced himself to 
the officials next morning. Much 
lively discussion was in progress 
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on whether the weather con- 
ditions were good enough. It 
was still more embarrassing to 
me accidentally to overhear a 
discussion on whether I was good 
enough. 

** He’ll never do it,’’ said one 
offidial. ‘I’ve seen his type 
before. Too old, anyway.” 

agreed another. 
““Thick-necked type. Go out 
like lights, generally. Still, 
there’s an M.O. in the boat, 
it’s his worry.” 

Other swimmers were report 
ing at the same time. They 
looked enormously fit and com- 
petent. I hoped they were 
thinking the same about me, 
but doubted it. Without excep- 
tion they were accompanied by 
business-like persons, who turned 
out to be trainers. 

Where’s your trainer, Com- 
mander?’’ asked one of the 
organisers. 

Never had one,’ I said, 
feeling extremely insignificant. 
* But Pll get along all right.” 

can’t have that,’’ said 
the worried official. ‘* Bill 
Pickering will come with you. 
Won’t you, Bill? ” 

Pickering is a swimmer of 
much repute in the Midlands. 
He had come hoping to win the 
Championship. Unfortunately 
there were insufficient boats and 
he had been balloted out. It 
took him no time at all to 
swallow his disappointment and 
accept the job of acting unpaid 
trainer. Thereafter he turned 
out to be as much of a fairy god- 
mother as an ordinary trainer. 

From a capacious bag, he 
produced everything a marathon 
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swimmer ought to have. Which 
was everything I had not. Olive- 


oil and vaseline to lubricate 
chafing surfaces. lLanoline to 
keep body-heat in. Chili-paste 


to induce artificial heat. Non- 
chafe slips, ear-plugs and goggles. 
Even a bottle of rum for half-— 
way revival purposes. I declined 
goggles, ear-plugs and rum, 
because in emergencies I always 
like the maximum use of my 
senses. But all the other aids 
were gratefully accepted. He 
was chock-full of useful informa- - 
tion and, more important still, 
of confidence. 

Officials, swimmers and 
trainers took passage to Grange 
in a specially chartered shrimp- 
trawler. It was an_ ideally 
capacious conveyance, but a 
rough passage, petrol fumes and 
shrimpy smell kept almost every- 
one pretty quiet. One exception 
was an efficient officer of the 
Girls’ Nautical Training Corps. 
Cheerfully she set up her radio 
set and tested voice communica- 
tions with the master com- 
mentator. Stationed at the 
finishing-point, he relied on her 
trawler-borne radio link for most 
of his information. She quietly 
increased my feeling of responsi- 
bility by saying that all the 
G.N.T.C. girls had ‘ backed the 
Navy to win.’ For the sake of 
amateur status I sincerely hoped 
they had done the backing in 
boxes of chocolates and not 
money. 

An enormous rival offered me 
a tot of rum mixed with olive 
oil. He stated with conviction 
that it was guaranteed to keep 
the cold out. That may well 
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have’ been the truth, but my 
immediate trouble would have 
been to keep the ghastly mixture 
in. I was uncertain whether 
‘the gesture was goodwill or 
sabotage. But knowing James 
Austin of Bradford Dolphins 
better now, I know it to have 
been the former. He consumed 
copious draughts of his own elixir. 
It had no apparent ill-effects ; 
obviously it was a morale 
booster if nothing else. 

At Grange, Bill Pickering 


spared no pains to make my 


début successful. Laying my 
body on thick sheets of news- 
paper, he skilfully applied oils, 
greases and pastes in exactly the 
right order and exactly the 
right places. I felt like a dry- 
docked ship having three coats 
of preservative applied. Sun 
suddenly gleamed through the 
dressing-room skylight. Never 
had I felt hotter. Not even in a 
Malta midsummer. I escaped, 
gasping, into fresh air, and 
approached my pilot. 

‘“*Could we have a pow-wow, 
Sam ? I asked authoritatively. 
‘There are one or two special 
things I’d like to talk about.” 

Aye,’ said Sam, munch- 
ing a sandwich. 

‘‘ There’s been plenty of rain 
in the Lakes, so there’ll be a 
good deal of extra ebb-water,”’ 
I informed him. ‘‘ Spring tides 
and a northerly breeze, too. 
Might add a knot or more to the 
ebb. So perhaps we'd better 
keep up-Bay for as long as 
possible.”’ 

* Aye,” said Sam _ brushing 
crumbs from his jersey. ‘* But 
don’t worry about that. Tl 
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do is swim.”’ 

As a two-way tactical dis- 
cussion the conversation was 
unsuccessful. But it did clarify 
the ‘command aspect.’ Ob- 
viously ex - Leading - Seaman 
Baxter was boss, and he was not 
being messed about on his home 
ground by any perishing naval 
officer. So with another worry 
shed I tactfully withdrew and 
went to the start. 

The unexpected sun had other 
effects besides temporarily over- 
heating the competitors. Out 
came a swarm of wasps on 
reconnaissance missions. Which 
particular layer of grease-paint 
made them mad we shall never 
know. But I do remember there 
was only one way of escaping. 
That was by sitting in the 
extremely cold sea up to the 
neck. The scene was memorable. 
Competitors and trainers adjust- 
ing goggles, caps and ear-plugs, 
and simultaneously fighting off 
‘ kamikaze ’ wasp attacks. 

‘* Positively Pickwickian,”’ re- 
marked an overdressed, over- 
jewelled spectator to her consort. 
‘Does it not remind you in 
some ways of the cricket match 
at Dingly Dell? ” 

What with nervous tension, 
cold water and wasps, the 
competitors were in little mood 
for condescending badinage from 
the sidelines. One of them spoke 
sharply to the lady in language 
Dickens would have admired. 

Last-minute instructions were 
given and the starter charged 
his gun. Then there was an 
urgent S.O.S. from one entrant 
who had accidentally applied 
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red-hot chili-paste to an agonis- 
ingly sensitive portion of 
anatomy. During the ensuing 
wait, one old-stager exercised 
gamesmanship by relating a true 
story. In a previous race, he 
said, events had moved to 
precisely this self-same stage. 
Then a gale blew up suddenly, 
and the boats had to make a 
full-speed seaward dash to avoid 
being piled on the rocks. The 
swimmers were left ashore, well 
equipped with grease and little 
else, while their clothes and 
other belongings disappeared 
relentlessly towards the horizon 
at the rate of knots. British 
Railways’ officials still chuckle 
as they remember the cluster of 
swimmers, clad in little more 
than birthday suits, catching 
the next train to Morecambe. 
To complete the swimmers’ 
discomfiture they had to change 
at Laneaster, where mainline 
passengers, so far removed from 
the sea, could hardly believe 
their eyes. 

Thank goodness there was no 
such misfortune on this occasion. 
The chili-paste victim returned 
in more comfortable condition ; 
_ the starter’s gun cracked and we 
were off. Nervous tension was 
over ; 
test. | 

Pilot-boats set out on in- 
dividual courses. There is a 
prize for the first pilot home, so 
they are just as much ‘ flat-out ’ 
as the swimmers. Competitors 
followed ; each one experiment- 
ing to find his faster three-hour 
pace. At once I was convinced 
that all the others were slipping 
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clean away from me. In: the 
dressing-room afterwards, other 
swimmers said they suffered 
just that same ‘left behind’ 
illusion. As a result everyone 
cracked on a most uncomfort- 
able spurt—and all maintained 
exactly the same relative posi- 
tions. The increase of speed 
took very little time to agonise 
lungs and muscles. I quickly 
realised that this pace was too 
hot for me ; to have any chance 
of completing the course I must 
‘gang my ain gait.’ 

Easing from ‘ full-ahead’ to 
‘cruising speed’ produced re- 
markable relief. As always, con- 
fidence returned after collected 
thought. Shortly afterwards, my 
mind was further eased by seeing 
two boats dropping astern. At 
least temporarily, their protégés 
had been ‘broken’ by that 
fierce initial burst. Now I was 
up in the middle of the field, and 
hoping hard that the pace would | 
tell on the leaders, too. Anyway, 
they did not seem to be in- 
creasing the lead for the moment. 
That first half-hour seemed in- 
terminable. Cold struck harshly 
into already aching muscles. I 
had a headache, too, just from 
keeping my face immersed in 
water at 55° Fahrenheit. 

The wind veered to blow 
against the tide. That untidy 
combination set up a nasty 
little chop that made breathing 
a gamble. I loathe rough water. 
Inevitably it slows the speed, 
which equally inevitably extends 
the period of hard labour. But 
there is one consolation. My 
stroke, despair of many coaches, 
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always fares relatively better in 
rough weather than more 
polished styles. In this choppy 
water I was rolling right on to 
my back to gulp fresh air. 
Rolling is a cardinal sin to 
stylish swimmers. So, fed on 
anti-roll propaganda since child- 
hood, those stylists now found 
it difficult and exhausting to 
bar the cresting wave-tops from 
their lungs. As a result, it 
appeared as if the leaders were 
dropping back _ slightly. I 
tangled briefly with someone 
swimming a slightly divergent 
course. But from an_e eye 
generally below waterline, the 
situation was by no means 
clear. 

Swimmers themselves were 
rarely visible; their attendant 
boats were no real guide either. 
Crafty pilots, in some cases, 
lay well ahead of their com- 
petitors to confuse the issue. 
It was all part of a war of 
nerves, which they hoped might 
break the spirits of their rivals. 
Bill Pickering asked how I was 
feeling. 

“Can you keep up this 
pace ?”’ he shouted. 

‘* Yes, if it is not for more 
than three and a half hours,’ 
I replied between waves. I’m 
getting used to the cold now and 
feel quite comfortable.”’ 

Bill and Pilot Sam Baxter 
had a quick little conference. 
Then we altered course abruptly 
to port. Sam (I learned after- 
wards) calculated that, at the 
present speed, we c@quld take a 
short cut and just get over a 
sandbank before it dried out on 
L 2 
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the ebb. It was a tight decision. 
Failure would mean a _ long 


detour, with great loss of 
advantage, to regain the channel. 
Just how tight a decision was 
not evident until my arm-stroke 
started stirring sand. Sensing 
the bottom almost out of sight 
of land was uncanny. It was a 
real spur to great effort, and 
we sped across the danger-spot 
in remarkably few minutes. 

After that real thrill I was 
able to settle back into a steady 
rhythmical stroke, No com- 
munication with the boat was 
necessary, except that Pickering 
waved his handkerchief to signal 
the end of every half-hour. The 
third of these signals was more 
than welcome. It meant that in 
time, if not in distance, the 
half-way mark was close. So 
far we had fought against the 
Now, 
with knowledgeable application 
the ebb could begin to assist. 
The sandbank behind was 
smoothing down the sea, and 
events seemed to have turned 
for the better. 

Some swimmers like food or 
stimulant to restore energy and 
raise body-heat at about this 
half-way stage. Luckily, I can 
live camel-like on my fat for 
three or four hours. Living 
on one’s fat is no idle figure of 
speech, but is literally true. 
Figures vary with length of 
immersion and temperature of 
water, but my own average loss 
of weight is two pounds per 
hour. Not having to stop for 
refreshment is greatly advan- 
tageous ; for a three-minute stop 
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is equivalent to losing two 
hundred yards in this sort of 
swim. 

As the battle against the 
elements eased, other details 
engaged the brain. Intense cold 
again came into the forefront. 
In the deeper channels, cold 
fresh water from the Lakes 
patched the sea-water with in- 
tolerably uncomfortable areas. 
Certain muscles began to hurt 
increasingly. The chief torturer 
was one extending the length of 
the shin-bone. Never before 
had I known that a muscle 
existed there; now I certainly 
did. A tendon underneath the 
. foot, connecting big toe to heel, 
snapped bar-taut. That had to 
be massaged loose. 

“Want a stand-easy for a 
few minutes?” shouted Bill 
Pickering as we entered the 
third hour. 

** No thanks,”’ I shouted back. 
“I’ve only got two speeds now. 
Full-ahead and stop.” 

A bit of a ‘ line-shoot’ that. 
But it would have been a waste 
of time and energy to explain 
more fully. Some marathon 
athletes do like easing down for 
recuperative periods. Experi- 
ence has shown clearly that it 
does not suit me. It only 
breaks the rhythm and I ean 
never again regain top-speed. 
So I like to plug solidly away 
until muscles rebel. That method 
really ensures a hundred-per- 
cent effort, instead of arriving 
at the finishing-post with annoy- 
ingly untapped reserves of power. 

As the ebb grew faster, the 
sea roughened again. Neither 
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wind nor sea ran true. Resultant 
williwaws and eddies raised 
great patches of confused pyra- 
midical seas. In actual height 
they were small. But relative 
to the size of a swimmer, they 
resembled those experienced by a 
steamer crossing the eye of a deep 
depression. My boat cheered 
me unexpectedly by announcing 
that I now led the field by some 
two hundred yards. How that 
phenomenon had occurred is 
almost beyond comprehension. 
It must have been the result of 
Sam Baxter’s inspired hunch in 
crossing the sandbank. 

In a few moments there was 
further good cheer, and I under- 
stood how the ancients welcomed 
the first landbirds after a pro- 
tracted voyage. No gaily 
coloured tropical birds emerged 
from Morecambe to meet us. 
But gaily coloured Skylarks did. 
And knowing that nowadays 
Skylarks do not cruise far for 
two shillings, it was evident 
that territorial waters were close. 

Many boatloads of trippers 
cruised round the swimmers. 
Most were strictly partisan. Red 
Rose versus White has lost 
much bloodthirstiness but no 
enthusiasm at all. To them it 
was vitally important whether 
the lad from Lancaster headed 
the one from Huddersfield or 
vice versa. One boat, however, 
gave impartial encouragement 
to all. That contained = Sir 
Ian Fraser, famous blind M.P. 
for Morecambe and Lonsdale. 
Vigorous personality that he is, 
it was obvious that if anyone 
swam from his Lonsdale to his 
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Morecambe, he reckoried to be 
on the spot. Between strokes I 
could see him being ‘ told’ the 
tactical situation, like a cruiser 
captain being briefed by his 
Ops. Room officer. 

Worry was replaced by some- 
thing worse—over-confidence. I 
took time off to wave back to 
some of the boats. Angry 
shouts from my ‘own _ boat 
sharply recalled me to duty. 

*You’ve dropped back a 
hundred yards,’ admonished 
Pickering. ‘* Let’s see a bit of 
spurt.” 

I did brighten up my pace a 
little. Even so it was hardly 
recognisable as a spurt. Never- 
theless it was maximum speed 
for me. If it proved not good 
enough it was sad. But there 
was absolutely nothing to be 
done about it. The ball was 
definitely in the . opponents’ 
court. 

A quick glance showed the 
next astern. He certainly looked 
more than any hundred yards. 
Perhaps Pickering’s admonish- 
ment was ‘ pep-talk’ to keep 
my head down. There is curious 
elation in the closing stages of 
any marathon swim. After so 
many difficulties one is almost 
across; only sudden cramping 
can now prevent completion. To 
be in the lead as well, adds 
plenty to the satisfaction. But 
elation is a notoriously short- 
lived emotion. 

‘Come on now,” urged my 
honorary trainer edgily. ‘* He’s 
only fitty yards behind.”’ 

I looked desperately for the 
finishing-line but there was no 
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sign. Pickering’s handkerchief 
waved frantically for the sixth 
time. 

Three hours,’ I thought, 
‘** it can’t be much farther.”’ 

Down went my head again. I 
pulled at the water with every- 
thing I had in me. It was 
disappointingly little. My legs 
dragged instead of propelling. 
Two minutes later I had shot 
my bolt. Muscles were in open 
mutiny, lungs agonising, stomach 
full of darting red-hot pain. 

‘Come on,’ shouted Sam 
Baxter mercilessly, sensing my 
condition. He stood up in the 
boat and waved an oar menac- 
ingly. ‘* You’re on to the last 
few yards.” 

He spoke the truth. The 
black, conical channel - buoy 
loomed up ahead. What sort 
of stroke I employed for those 
last yards I shall never know. 
It was certainly nothing ‘ out 
of the book.’ Crack went the 
finishing-gun as I scrambled 
across the line. Two scant 
seconds later it cracked again 
for the second man home. The 
Huddersfield swimmer Trevor 
Smith had been gaining and 
gaining in a gallant stormalong 
finish. A short distance more 
and he certainly would have 
regained the title which he had 
held previously. Mentally I 
thanked and praised my boat’s 
crew. Sam Baxter’s good water- 
manship must have gained me 
two or three hundred yards ; 
Bill Pickering’s watchfulness had 
kept me plugging away to 
maintain the advantage. 

The race was over but the 
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occasion was not. On the jetty, 
a reception party of an M.P. 
and two film-stars awaited. If 
Sir Ian, Thora Hird and Janette 
Seott and I were photographed 
once, we were photographed a 
dozen times. Then the com- 
mentator thrust the microphone 
forward. 

“Say a few words, 
mander,’’ he ordered. 

I tried to take the ‘ mike’ 
into my hands but he resisted. 
Apparently in a previous year, 
disaster had overtaken the com- 
mentary. Mr X. had, like me, 
been asked to remark on how he 
felt after the swim. 

“EKeh, fowks, I’m _ proper 
beggared,’’ was his blunt forth- 
right statement. Actually he 
used an even more forthright 


Com- 
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word which rattled the ears of 
one or two sensitive listeners. 
To emphasise the point, Mr X. 
then collapsed on the microphone 
and had to be carried away. The — 
broadcast had a mixed recep- 
tion, and nowadays the com- 
mentator keeps his thumb on 
the switch. 

After I had said a few words, 
nothing remained except’ to 
de-grease and bath. Then to 
de-grease and bath again. Then 
to de-grease and bath again. 
Finally, still abominably sticky 
with unremovable grease, I 
dressed and set forth with my 
boat’s crew to celebrate. More- 
cambe may well world 


famous as a shrimp town. But 
just tonight it was our oyster, 
and we were all set to open it. 


LOVE IN THE DESERT. 


BY JAMES LUNT. 


Few countries contrast the 
old and the new so vividly as 
does the Hashimite Kingdom of 
Jordan. Its capital, Amman, 
was only a small village in 
1939, and yet today it is a 
sprawling, neon - lighted town, 
straggling out into the country- 
side with no more pretence at 
town-planning than one would 
expect in the Middle East. 
Amman’s brashness contrasts 
strongly with the Roman ruins 
at Jerash, only an hour’s drive 
away, and with the Bedouin 
tents out in the desert where 
life continues in the leisurely 
tempo of a bygone age. 

Nor are these the only con- 
trasts. In the streets of Amman 
dignified Bedouin in from the 
desert for their annual shopping 
rub shoulders with smart young 
Arabs in custom-tailored Euro- 
pean suits. Elegantly dressed 
Arab women are to be. seen 
in the streets, unveiled and 
with bare arms, where four 
years ago such behaviour would 
have been unthinkable. King 
Abdullah, assassinated in 1950, 
is on record as saying that 
‘women are but a necessary 
evil,’ and he held strong views 
on woman’s place in a world 
designed largely for the male! 
Yet today his grandson, King 
Hussein, is far more interested 
in piloting airplanes than in 
riding camels, while the new 
Queen Dinah’s declared ambi- 


tion is to open a college for 
higher education in Jordan, for 
which she herself will select the 
teachers. 

Out in the deserts, however, 
the true Bedouin remain un- 
affected by the urge for modern- 
ism which is sweeping the Middle 
East. Their life remains much 
the same as it was when Abra- 
ham was alive, and they woo 
and marry according to a 
centuries-old ritual. I was the 
more delighted, therefore, when 
my Bedouin orderly, Zeid, asked 
me shyly one day if my wife and 
I would care to attend his 
marriage ceremonies, which were 
to take place in the tribal 
encampment far out inthe 
desert. 

As we turned off the asphalt 
and took the dusty desert track 
which after three hours’ hard 
driving would bring us to Zeid’s 
family tents, he told us some- 
thing of the vicissitudes of a 
Bedouin lover. My attention 
was distracted from time to 
time by whiffs of the most 
pungent scent with which he had 
liberally sprinkled himself. He 
had also blackened his eyes with 
kohl, which merely served to 
accentuate the fact that he 
suffered from an appalling squint. 
He was wearing his best uniform 
for the occasion, and had twirled 
his moustaches till they stuck 
out like bayonets. Here indeed 
was Mars going to be wed! 
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Zeid had first really noticed’ 
his bride, Minifeh, when she was 
a little shepherdess of eleven or 
twelve guarding her father’s 
flocks. Zeid was then a young 
man of eighteen, already weary- 
ing of the tedium of herding 
camels, and intending to enlist 
in the Arab Legion. Since she 
was his first cousin the family 
tents were pitched in the same 
vicinity, and often she and Zeid 
would pass the time of day as he 
watered his camels at the well 
or desert rain-pool, where she 
was also drawing the family 
water. Life in the desert is 
freer and more easy than in the 
towns, and most Bedouin women 
go about their daily chores 
unveiled. So Zeid had already 
seen the face of his beloved, 
which, ** By Allah, is fairer than 
the apricot blossom ! ”’ 

It would, however, have been 
contrary to all custom if he had 
accosted her one day and 
plighted his troth. The Bedouin 
is a true romantic who firmly 
believes that the path of true 
love must never run smoothly. 
Yet, as her first cousin, Zeid had 
the undeniable right to her hand, 
and no other man could wed her 
without his consent. 

Zeid then went off to soldier, 
and three years later his mind 
returned to love. He had to 
discover whether Minifeh recip- 
rocated his feelings, so he took 
his first leave and rode off into 
the desert on his camel to find 
out. Convention among the 
Howeitat, Zeid’s tribe, lays down 
that the young man must visit 
his lover secretly by night, while 
she is sleeping in her tent with 
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her family, and there, without 


molesting her in any way, dis- 


eover her feelings towards him. 
This is a more difficult task than 
it may appear. 

First of all he must find out 
exactly where in the tent she is 
sleeping, and by distant daylight 
reconnaissance must plan his 
route to her side. By night the 
tent will be guarded by savage 
sheep-dogs, and surrounded by 
sleeping camels, sheep and goats. 
He must worm his way through 
these, fending off the dogs and 
praying that their barking will 
not awaken the entire household. 
Then he must lift the heavy flap 
of the tent and creep through the 
darkness to the side of his 
beloved, sleeping as she may 
be amid her younger brothers, 
sisters, and even grand-parents. 
Her father and mother will be 
sleeping in their own part of the 
tent, away from the children. 
Quietly he must wake her and 
whisper all the things that lovers 
do, whatever their race and 
wherever they may be. And 
then, finally, before the dawn, 
he must brave the dogs again 
and make his getaway before 
the household wakes. 

This odd practice, jealously 
preserved among certain tribes, 
must be observed even though 
the girl, and sometimes even 
her parents, know that it is 
going to happen. Often the 
girl will be warned by the 
young man’s intermediaries, and 
will make things easier by lying 
on the side nearest the tent wall, 
so that her lover need not enter 
the tent at all. Sometimes she 
may make things harder by 
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lying in the middle of the tent 
surrounded by her relations, on 
the old adage, ‘the harder to 
woo, the better to wed !’ 

One of my Bedouin friends 
told me of an occasion when he 
was wooing his wife. He got 
into the tent without mishap, 
and then he saw in the gloom 
a body wrapped in a blanket 
approximately where he guessed 
the girl would sleeping. 
Crawling cautiously up to it, he 
placed his hand over the girl’s 
mouth to prevent her waking 
with a cry, only to encounter a 
bearded face which bit his hand 
savagely. He fled, pursued by 
an irate grandfather shouting, 
Thieves! Robbers!” and 
hurling abuse at him. It says 
much for my friend that he 
continued to pursue his suit to 
a happy ending. 

Once this romantic, if futile, 
hurdle has been cleared, the 
more prosaic business of the 
marriage contract can be dis- 
cussed. First comes the Jahah 
or offer for the girl’s hand. 
The family elders having first 


broached the matter among 


themselves, the suitor with two 
or three friends pays a visit to 
his prospective father-in-law. 
The latter pretends not to know 
the object of their visit but 
welcomes them into the tent, 
presses them to coffee, and calls 
to his wife to slaughter a sheep 
to make them lunch. They on 
their part will refuse all refresh- 
ment, sitting silent and gloomy 
before the coffee-hearth. ‘ Wel- 
come, welcome,’ beams their 
host. ‘It is a blessed hour 


which brings such guests!” 
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Stubbornly the deputation re- 
fuses all offers to drink and eat 
until, the appropriate period 
having passed, the young man 
blurts out, “ By Allah! This 
cannot be! I have sworn never 
again to eat or drink until you 
grant my.request.’’ Polite sur- 
prise follows on the part of the 
future father-in-law. What 
request? And why? It is 
then that the young man will 
make an offer for the hand of his 
betrothed, and on most occasions 
this will be readily agreed. From 
funereal gloom the atmosphere 
becomes wildly cheerful, and the 
deputation departs several hours 
later full of mutton, rice and 
coffee. 

It is at this stage that dis- 
cussions take place about the 
dowry or bride-price. This will 
usually be fixed after some 
haggling by the parents of both 
bride and bridegroom and the 
Sheikh of the tribe or sub-tribe. 
So many camels, so many sheep 
and goats, and, but rarely, a 
sum of money. Among some of 
the tribes, and in the towns and 
villages of Jordan, the bride- 
price may reach fantastic heights 
in comparison to the average 
wealth of the community. A 
sought-after bride may involve 
an outlay of several hundreds 
of pounds, well beyond the 
capacity of her lover to pay. 
Far too many Arabs start their 
married lives in debt through 
having had to borrow to pay 
their father-in-law ; others must 
perforce stay bachelors through- 
out their lives. Girls are good 


coin in such communities, but 
the practice is indefensible and 
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much deplored by all sensible 
Arabs. 

The Howeitat tribe, however, 
only pay lip service to the 
custom of the dowry, or little 
more than that. A father may 
ask for twenty camels and twice 
as many sheep and goats for 
his daughter’s hand, but it is 
accepted that he should return 
all but a few as a settlement on 
his daughter. Zeid had borrowed 


most of his bride’s price from 


his father, and was anxiously 
hoping that Minifeh would bring 
it all back with her. Otherwise 
he foresaw a long period ahead 
on half-pay while he strove to 
recoup his father’s losses in 
livestock. His conclusion was 
typical of the Bedouin soldier 
who never lets slip an oppor- 
tunity to advance his prospects. 
“Ya Sidi,” he said. “If by 
some unhappy chance my father- 
in-law keeps more than his fair 
share, perhaps your Honour will 
help me to repay my father by 
promoting me to corporal or 
even sergeant? I could- then 
save the money easily out of my 
pay 19 

As we drove down into the 
grassy valley where Zeid’s tents 
were pitched, we heard the 
peculiar and penetrating yodel 
with which Arab women 
celebrate weddings and other 
festivities. The noise came from 
the two or three tents that 
made up Minifeh’s father’s en- 
campment. These were pitched 
about half a mile away across 
the valley from Zeid’s. The 
ground was green with spring 
grass, and with bushes that 


smelt of sage as the car wheels 
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crushed them, while wherever 
one looked there were camels, 
sheep and goats peacefully graz- 
ing. Spring after plentiful rains 
is a joyous season in the desert, 
more so even than elsewhere, 
since the time is all too short 
before the fierce sun of summer 
withers away the grass and 
shrivels the green bushes into 
firewood. 

As our car drew up outside 
the tent of Zeid’s father, a mob 
of savage dogs, more wolf than 
dog, dashed up barking and 
snapping. Zeid fended them off 
as we entered the tent. I 
pitied the Bedouin ‘ gallant’ 
who would have to brave the 
creatures to woo Zeid’s sister. 
Rather him than me! 

The wedding-feast was to take 
place just before sunset, and 
such marriage ceremony as 
custom decreed would be held 
privately just before the feast. 
This merely consisted in the 
Sheikh’s reading a few verses of 
the Koran to Zeid in a corner of 
the tent while the rest of us sat 
round and sipped our coffee. 
In the meantime, while Zeid 
went off to help in preparing 
the dinner, we were free to sit 
and drink coffee with the Sheikh 
and other worthies who had 
gathered for the feast. 

The tent was a large, six-poled 
affair, divided in two by a 
heavy curtain, the whole thing 
woven from the black wool of 
goats by the women of the 
tribe. To the left was the 
guest-room, while the women’s 
portion and kitchen was on the 
right. Only members of the 
family could enter the harem, 
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but in any case it was empty 
today ; for all the women were 
away celebrating with the bride 
in her father’s tent. My wife 
was taken to be introduced to 
the bride while I settled down 
to a wait of several hours. I 
have long ago learnt that nothing 
starts to time in Arabia, not 
even a wedding. 

There we sat brushing away 
the flies and gazing into space, 
with only an occasional word, 
until my wife returned with the 
news that Minifeh was ‘ very 
pretty, terribly young, and with 
eyes as big as saucers.’ She 
had been very shy and had not 
spoken at all, but the other 
women had made up for her 
silence by screeching and singing 
tuneless songs. They had even 
done a little dance, a dull 
shuffe round and round in a 
circle, the bride all the time 
sitting like a statue gazing down 
at the ground. 

Then Zeid appeared with a 
sheep’s head, all bloody and 
gory, and stuck it up on a stone 
about 300 yards from the tent. 
Now was the time for the 
young men to display their 
prowess. Various antiquated 
and highly dangerous rifles were 
produced by their proud owners, 
and there followed one of the 
worst exhibitions of marksman- 
ship I have ever seen. The world 
suffers under the delusion that 
the Bedouin is a crack shot, 
whereas he is about the world’s 
worst. The contest was won in 


the end by a gawky youth, his 


long hair done in plaits on 
either side of his face as is the 
custom among Bedouin dandies. 


The shooting competition was 
followed by camel-races which I 
was induced to enter. They 
were certainly exciting, although 
as far as I could see there were 
no rules, no starting-line, no 
finishing-post, and no course. A 


herd of camels was driven up 


and the jockeys rushed out, 
tucking up their shirts as they 
ran, picked the camel of their 
choice, and swarmed up over 
the animal’s quarters onto its 
bare hump. Then, either by 
the rider’s own exhortations or 
with the assistance of a friend 
on the ground with a stout 
stick, the camels were persuaded 
to move forward in a trot and 
finally in a gallop. The whole 
milling mob then poured across 
the valley to the accompaniment 
of rifle-shots from the male 
spectators, fired with a complete 
disregard for everybody’s where- 
abouts, yodelling by the women, 
and the barking of.the curs. I 
should not care to undergo it 
again. My camel seemed to 
leap twenty feet into the air at 
every stride, and each time it 
returned to earth it thumped me 
against its backbone. My only 
purchase was by clinging to 
its woolly hump, and at every 
moment I expected to part 
company with my mount. For- 
tunately it had no_ sporting 
spirit and soon tired, settling 
down quietly to graze. I was 
able to slip to the ground, 
bruised and bent, but otherwise 
unscarred. 

On our return to the tent 
we saw a_ small procession 
making its way from the bride’s 
encampment towards us. It 
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consisted of a camel, hung with 
gay trappings, and carrying the 
curiously shaped saddle which is 
used by Bedouin women. This 
saddle is surrounded by a light 
wicker frame from which cur- 
tains can be hung, screening the 
rider from the casual passer-by. 
In her saddle, Minifeh was being 
led by her family to the bridal 
tent. Most of her companions 
were women, yodelling their 
heads off, while various male 
members of her family were 
firing their pistols and rifles 
into the air, and singing Bedouin 
love-songs. Zeid still played no 


part in the proceedings, but sat 
in the tent blushing furiously at 
the rather bawdy badinage of 
the older guests. 

The bride was led by her 
family to a little tent pitched a 
few hundred yards away from 


the rest. This was the burzi, 
or honeymoon tent, where the 
newly-weds would spend their 
first few days together. The 
bride alighted at the tent and 
went in with her female relations. 
The rest of the party came on to 
Zeid’s tent where the marriage- 
feast was about to begin. 

Great dishes of rice heaped 
with boiled mutton were 
produced, and all the guests 
squatted down according to their 
degree and ate their fill. Bowls 
of fresh camels’ milk and sour 
sheep’s milk were passed round, 
while scalding soup was poured 
on the rice from time to time. 
As the more important guests 
rose replete and went outside to 
wash their hands and have them 
sprinkled with eau-de-Cologne, 
lesser folk took their places at 
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the dishes. Zeid told me later 
that they had killed twelve sheep 
and ten goats for the feast, but 
little remained when the last 
and humblest hanger-on rose, 
licking his greasy fingers and 
murmuring, **‘ May Allah requite 
thee, my host.”” No women 
were present at the feast; they 
were served with their own 
food in some other tent. It 
would have been considered 
shameful for a woman to take 
part in the meal, although the 
ban did not appear to affect my 
wife; there was never any 
suggestion that she should feed 
with the women. 

Ever since our arrival at 
midday Zeid had been kept 
apart from his bride. It was 
‘forbidden’ for him to _ see 
her until nightfall. Then, just 
as the stars began to appear, 
Zeid was dragged to his feet 
by two of his cronies, and to 
the accompaniment of many 
witticisms from the company, 
was led by them to the bridal 
tent. There the bride had been 
left alone some little time before, 
ready to receive the husband 
she had not seen for many 
months. At the tent entrance 
Zeid went through the formalities 
of hanging back and _ feebly 
protesting. But his companions 
were having no nonsense. Calling 
to Minifeh, ‘‘ Behold we bring 
you Zeid, your husband,” they 
pushed him into the tent, and 
came back to us sitting round 
the fire. Zeid and Minifeh were 
man and wife. 

As we drove back across the 
desert to Amman on a perfect 
desert night lit by the moon, 
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and by stars which were hardly 
» less brilliant, one wondered how 
much longer the Howeitat and 
other Bedouin tribes would 
retain their ancient customs. 
Although the lot of their women 
is undoubtedly much freer than 
that of their village cousins, yet 
it is a hard life in a community 
where the male is very much the 
dominant sex. Minifeh’s beauty 
would soon fade with continual 
child-bearing, and the constant 
struggle for existence in an 
environment where nature is 
at its hardest. Day after day 
she would have to trudge miles 
collecting firewood. All the 
household tasks would be hers, 
even the pitching and striking of 
the heavy tent as the family 
moved from pasture to pasture ; 


and the Bedouin rarely stay in 
the same place for more than a 
few days. 

How long will it take for the 
influence of the young King 
who likes aircraft, and of his 
consort who is _ passionately 
interested in education, to 
penetrate the desert and its 
age-old traditions? And if it 
ever does so, may the Bedouin 
not lose something of their 
freedom and their charm in the 
process? Over in Amman hand- 
some new buildings are going 
up to satisfy the urge for 
modernism among the better 
educated Arabs. Here in the 
desert nothing seems to have 
changed since the dawn of time. 
Perhaps the Bedouin, like their 
desert, are also changeless. 
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‘THE WAITING LAND.’ 


BY EDWINA MELVILLE. 


A SUDDEN spurt of sound, a 
buzzing hum, and the giant 
propellers swung into action. 
Now the twin-engined Dakota 
was warming up. What a motley 
crew of passengers we were! My 
father, clean-shaven, short and 
‘insignificant, with a world of 
tolerance in his grey-brown eyes ; 
my brother, tall and lonely but 
happy to be going back home. 
Across from me a brawny black 
balata-bleeder sat with four 
Indians—two of them men and 
the other a woman with a sickly 
baby. They were silent in an 
alert way, slightly nervous in 
the strange belly of man’s steel 
bird. 

Now the roaring of the engines 
burst upon the ear in a crescendo 
of rushing noise. The great ship 
shook and trembled, and soon 
the runway was slipping from 
under us aS we heaved cum- 
brously into the air. 

The flat gold, black and 
yellow, brown and green patch- 
work of Atkinson slid from view 
and we swung in a wide are 
over the muddy Demerara 
River, across the west coastlands 
where the earth is so flat you 
can see the sky between the 
cows’ legs as you walk along. 
Now we were high up in the 
clouds. Moisture formed into 
tiny beads and dripped off the 
wings. The windows grew misty 
and I rubbed mine clear with a 
handkerchief, the better to catch 


the brief vivid pictures of the 
country I longed to know every 
inch of. 

We were flying south—des- 
tination Wichabai-pau. I was 
later to find out that paw means 
falls and wau means creek. As 
we roared over the great body 
of amber waters that was the 
Essequibo River, I remembered 
that just a few years ago those 
who lived in the interior of 
British Guiana had to travel up 
this same mighty waterway by 
boat. It used to take them over 
a month to complete the hazar- 
dous journey, each waterfall 
and rapid a perilous adventure 
and a miracle of escape. 

It was 27th May, the rainy 
season had just got into its 
stride, and the swollen rivers 
hid their hoard of hideous black 
and cruel rocks, pouring and 
swirling over the golden sand- 
banks which in the dry season 
shone and sparkled so enticingly, 
islands within the river itself. 

The tangled forest below 
stretched wave upon wave in a 
never-ending mat of variegated 
green. Here and there the dark 
ribbon of a creek wound snake- 
like between the dense foliage, 
and an occasional hut stood lone 
and solitary in the cleared gaps 
that made one think of a giant 
jig-saw puzzle with several pieces 
missing. 

Savage stabs of rain began to 
beat against our metal bird and 
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there were swift glimpses of the 
solid mountain range that rose 
in jagged ups and downs beneath 
the now seemingly splinter-like 
conveyance. But one must 
never think of crashing in an 
aeroplane. 

Mountains seen from the air 
are a fascinating sight. They 
are so much nearer to the plane 
that you can make out the 
colour of the flora below. And 
what a majestic panorama the 
Kanuku mountains are from the 
air! From pit to peak the eye 
can roam; to craggy walls that 
rise above yawning chasms, to 
summits no man has yet trod. 
Suddenly life was not such a 
frivolous thing any more. For 
a moment a wild urge to explore 
one day that bald mountain-top 
assailed me, and I pressed my 
cheek close to the cold pane as 
though to mark the spot with 
my eyes. 

When the plane’s’. wheels 
touched on Wichabai’s bumpy 
airstrip, a glow of excitement 
seemed to pass from one pas- 
senger to the other. It was 
home soil. Old soil for some, 
but very new soil for my father 
and me. All was hustle and 
bustle now as the plane was 
unpacked and passengers dis- 
embarked. The mail-bag was 
dumped out and crates, boxes, 
sacks, guns, even a broom, were 
handed out. Then passengers 
and their baggage for the return 
journey climbed aboard. The 
pilot finished his impromptu 
lunch under the wing of the 
plane, his long legs stretched 
straight out in front of him. 
Sipping a cup of coffee he had 
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poured from his Thermos flask, 
he eyed the little Indians who 
peered at him and fondled the 
rubber wheels of his plane. 
Then I noticed with amaze- 
ment that several of the older 
Indian girls were wearing make- 
up. In a flash I thought, but 
how silly of me to be surprised, 
were not the Indians the first 
people to wear make-up and 
paint their faces ? 

As I walked from the airstrip, 
carrying my heavy suitcase and 
trailing behind my brother and 
father, I turned round once and 
stood for just a moment, watch- 
ing the plane become a distant 
infinitesimal speck on the hori- 
zon. The roar of it had long 
since died away, and with it my 
last link, for the next three 
months at least, with civilisa- 
tion. Now silence fell. 

Silence. A clear-cut silence 
that reached across the savannahs 
from flats to hills and on across 
to the mountains that rose so 
solid out of the silent earth. A 
silence not of the jungle, pregnant 
with creakings and snappings 
and stealthy moving creatures, 
but one that enclosed and 
enveloped. It seemed almost 
as though something, everything, 
were waiting. Waiting for me 
to breathe. Tothink. To move. 
I wondered if those mountains 
had always been there, and felt 
suddenly weary. 

The next day we started off 
for our new home that was to 
be—my brother’s house at one 
of the outstations of the 
Rupununi Development Com- 
pany, Wari-wau, where he was 
in charge. 
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We piled all our baggage onto 
a bullock-cart and my father 
sat on top. Tom and I rode. 
I had never ridden very much, 
and was eager for a chance to 
become a_ proficient horse- 
woman, but I looked forward to 
our twenty-three-mile journey 
with some trepidation. 

The Indian boys that drove 
the cart bullocks shouted their 
commands to the bulls in Brazil- 
ian. ‘* Vamos bois” and “ Vira, 
bois,” prodding the animals with 
short stout sticks. I noticed 
that one of the animals had only 
a stump for a tail and could not 
brush the wretched cow-flies 
away. My brother told me that 
when the Indians had been 
breaking-in the bull to pull a 
cart, they had wrung its tail 
so much that it had broken and 
they had promptly cut off bit 
by bit, as an urge to get the 
bull to do what they desired. 
My father was much grieved at 
this and could not, would not 
understand how my brother had 
allowed it to happen. Tom 
merely replied that the Indians 
were naturally cruel and it was 
no use telling them they must 
not do things like that, for it 
only amused them and made 
them laugh. This was quite 
true, as I was later to find out. 
An Indian, if he sees a bird fly 
from a nest, will go and pull that 
whole nest apart, take out the 
eggs and crush them between 
his fingers, slowly, as though to 
see how much strength he needs 
to exert. Their pet word when 
you do something funny or extra- 
ordinary is ‘die.’ They said it 
in English as well as their own 
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language, Wapishana, ‘ emow- 
kan,’ which means the same 
thing—‘ die.’ 


That night we slept at Araquoi 
outstation, and here I first saw 
and drank from a pote, an 
earthen urn that keeps water . 
fresh and cool. In almost every 
house in the savannahs you 
can be sure to find at least one 
pote. They. are the savannah 
refrigerators. | 

Early next morning we were 
off on the final lap to Wari-wau. 
When we came to the Araquoi 
River we had our first experience 
of travelling in the rainy season 
in the Rupununi savannahs. 
The river was a roaring plunging 
waterway, not in flood but 
certainly higher than usual. One 
of the Indians stripped and went 
into the cold racing waters, 
walking across in the path the 
bullocks -and cart would have 
to take. Water was shoulder 
high. The cart should just 
make it. We emptied out every- 
thing and strapped down in the 
middle of the cart one wooden 
crate on which my father stood. 
Then the bois were led into the 
tumbling waters by the two 
vaqueros, one on each side. Tom 
walked at the back of the cart 
and they all hollered and pushed. 
In this manner, urging and 
pulling, the bois swerved and 
tossed their heads and slowly 
passed the worst bit in mid- 
stream where the current surged 
round the cart, oxen, and the 
little group of men. A little 
more and they could have been 
swept away like match-sticks. 
Again and again I was to see 
evidence of the Rupununi’s 
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favourite motto—only the fittest 
survive. 

Heaving, snorting and strain- 
ing with fear and sinew, the 
oxen hauled themselves up the 
steep and slippery bank. Then 
the boys and Tom came back 
for the baggage. They had to 
undo several of the bigger packs 
and make them up into smaller 
bundles, the better to swim 
with if they should suddenly 
lose their footing in the turbulent 
waters. Tom took his horse 
- across and came back for mine. 
Then he had two more trips for 
the horse harness. The Indians 
ferried our baggage over, 
stripped naked and unabashed, 
and I tried not to look. At last 
everything had been taken across 
and it was my turn to strip. I 
was afraid to put my feet down. 
I had heard so much about the 
ghastly sting-rays that were 
supposed to infest the rivers. I 
swam right across, one hand 
high, holding my clothes above 
my head. I was a good swimmer 
and enjoyed that swim. I felt 
as though now I was baptised, 
in the Rupununi. I ducked my 
head and drank some water. It 
was cool and fresh. 

Leaving the Araquoi behind 
us we continued on our journey 
across the seemingly never-end- 
ing and limitless savannah. We 
trotted and walked the horses, 
trying not to get too far ahead 
of the creaking, lumbering cart. 
Now and then we stopped and 
waited for it to catch up, then 
we rode beside it, talking to our 
father. Once the bulls shied 
suddenly away from the path 
as a snake went slithering by. 
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We ploughed through track- 
less, oozing eta swamps and up 
rough, rocky, laterite hills. And 
still the horizon beckoned. We 
stopped about midday for lunch 
under some kaimbe trees, beside 
a clear trickling stream that 
splashed its happy way over 
smooth black boulders and whose 
banks were big black rocks that 
jutted this way and that. All 
through the savannah there was 
evidence of some great upheaval. 
At one time, I supposed, the 
vomit of rocks had pitched and — 
slobbered over in great patches. 
I loved the rocks and longed to 
explore them. 

At last, just as I was beginning 
to wonder how much longer 
mind would conquer matter, I 
spied a thatch-roofed house lying 
in a small dip of the land. My 
brother pointed with his cow- 
hide whip and said, ‘“ That’s 
Wari-wau.”’ 

Later in the afternoon, after 
we had unpacked hammocks 


and a change of clothes, I went 


to bathe in the Wari-wau creek 
behind the house. I was sur- 
prised and delighted to find 
that it had a little waterfall, 
below which I bathed, and that 
there was even room to swim a 
little, although the creek was 
not very wide. 

In the days that followed 
I learned how to cook. My 
brother vowed the meals I pre- 
pared were the best he had had 
in the three years he had been 
living there. All the Indians 
ever attempted was boiled or 
barbecued fare. In time I 
learned to eat and enjoy farine. 
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and it is a wonderful food, so 
many things can be done with it 
and it is so easy to carry when 


travelling. It is made from the | 


cassava root, the bitter or the 
sweet. In fact every food the 
Indians have, besides meat, is 
made from the ubiquitous cas- 
Sava. Tapioca, bread and 
parakari, the native drink that 
becomes intoxicating after three 
days. They make it for their 
fiestas and merry-making. AI- 
though I had never cooked 
before in my life I became a 
confident cook in twenty-six 
days. On that twenty-sixth day 
I made my first bread from flour, 
and it was a success. Even 
Daddy congratulated me. 

That was the week when the 
stove arrived—a small wood- 
burning stove. The Indians 
peeped at it from over the wall 
of the house, came near, touched 
it, whispered about it, exclaimed 
when it was set up in the kitchen, 
and laughed at the ridiculous- 
looking black squat thing. That 
night I lit the fire and prepared 
our first stove-cooked meal, tell- 
ing Priscilla, the Indian girl 
who helped me, how to get the 
coffee in the morning. I had 
not yet mastered enough of the 
Wapishana language, so it was 
no surprise the next morning 
when I walked into the kitchen 
and discovered to my _ horror 
that Priscilla had set the fire 
in the oven and not in the little 
space meant for the fire. I 
hastily scraped it out and ex- 
plained while she laughed and 
giggled uproariously. All the 
vaqueros crowded into the kitchen 
to see what the laughter was 
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about and they, too, began to 
laugh. So our stove really had 
a very happy christening. 

By this time the rainy season 
had really set in, and one morn- 
ing I saw my brother looking at 
a grey mare that stood forlornly 
in the drizzling rain, raising her 
head every now and then and 
whinnying softly, her nostrils 
flaring in agitation. 

Many people who have had 
long association with animals, 
handling and watching them, 
learn to distinguish various ex- 
pressions—illness, fear, excite- 
ment, laziness and timidity. As 
I] joined my brother where he 
stood by the house-gate, he 
suddenly swung it open and 
started to run in the direction 
towards which the mare raised 
her head. Slightly nonplussed 
I hesitated, not knowing whether 
to follow. He disappeared be- 
tween the trees and bush that 
bordered the edge of the creek, 
then suddenly reappeared. Cup- 
ping his hands to his mouth, he 
shouted, ‘‘ Nackanee bote!” I 
knew nackanee was ‘ bring ’— 
but what was bote? Then I 
saw Priscilla dash into the 
vaquero’s hut. and come running 
out with a rawhide lasso. Oh! 
So bote was lasso. The two of us 
began to run towards where we 
had seen Tom vanish. 

At the creek we heard splash- 
ings and grunts, tiny terrified 
snorts and Tom’s voice saying 
‘hell’ quite clearly. I ran down 
the creek a little way, parted the 
bushes and bored myself through 
to the slippery bank. There he 
was, Swimming for all he was 
worth in the cold and swiftly 
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running creek, against the 
current. In front of him and 


a little to one side swam a foal. 
All I could see was its little 
grey head and wildly dilated 
eyes and nostrils. The animal 
had evidently been swimming a 
_long time in that exact one spot, 
not able to advance and just 
with strength enough to keep 
in the one spot against the 
flood. Tom slapped at it, try- 
ing to drive it over to the 
bank where we were. Priscilla 
fumbled with the lasso and I 
felt fresh and strong. I even 
felt I was a better swimmer 
than Tom, so I slithered down 
the bank, but instead of jumping 
into the creek to join Tom’s 
fruitless efforts, I noticed some 
bush-rope dangling almost in 
my eyes. Clutching this I was 
able to lean far out and, with a 
mighty effort, Tom pushed the 
foal’s tail into my outstretched 
hand. Then Priscilla pulled me 
and the foal back to the bank. 
By this time Tom had clambered 
out, naked as he was born, and 
between the three of us we hauled 
the foal to safety. It lay inert, 
gasping and panting, and Tom 
shouted, ‘‘ You women get the 
hell out of here and let me 
put on my pants.” We hastily 
departed. 

In a little while the foal came 
trotting up to its mother, who 
gave it one look and then bent 
her head to crop the grass 
contentedly. The little fellow 
nudged her and began to suck 
hungrily. They had been on 
the other side of the creek, and 
when the mother crossed over, 
the water having risen and the 
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current become more swift, the 
foal could not follow. Each 
time it reached midstream the 
force of the water had hurled it 
back, and the poor thing would 
have drowned if Tom had not 
read the message of anxiety on 
the mare’s face. 

Another month passed and a 
typewriter, borrowed from a 
friend, arrived. The Indians 
were fascinated. I used to type 
long letters to my mother and 
sisters, telling them how Daddy 
and I were getting on, and the 
Indians would slip silently into 
the room and come right up 
behind me, watching as my 
fingers flew over the keys. Some- 
how I managed not to jump 
when a sudden shadow told me 
I was not alone. When they 
became more used to me, some 
nights they would come and 
join Tom and me in a game of 
bishka, or ‘memory,’ played 
with cards. Sometimes I would 
lend them magazines, and any 
pictures of a man and woman 
kissing held them spellbound. 
Passing the book from one to 
the other, and pointing at the 
peculiar picture, they would 
giggle as though they thought 
the situation extremely stupid. 
I never saw Indians kissing. 
I have seen them hug their 
children, and I have seen vaqueros 
edging up to my cook and 
quickly, furtively move away 
when they saw me approaching. 

Priscilla taught me how to 
spin cotton. At night we would 
sit under the lamp and she would 
rock with laughter at my vain 
attempts to master the little 
tricks, the lengthening of the 
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cotton, the smoothing down of 
it between forefinger, thumb 
and indispensable little finger. 
She made me a spindle, and on 
most nights we would sit and 
spin and I would coax her 
to teach me a new Wapishana 
word. 

It was on one of these nights 
that Priscilla taught me the only 
Wapishana song I know. It is 
a song about the trumpet-bird. 
The Wapishanas call him Na- 
match. The song says he has 
nothing in his head, it has all 
gone down into his big knee: 
‘Nami Nami, hum, hum— 


*Nami, Nami, hum, hum, 
Tigbar kudur, hum, hum, 
Aladun-sapu-druy-i, hum, hum.’ 


Wapishana is really a very 
easy language to learn, and 
their method of counting is 
rather amusing. The number 
ten is two hands, fifteen is two 
hands and one foot, twenty is 
one person. It is such a fascinat- 
ing language, the more you learn 
of it, the more you want to 
know. 

I enjoyed the rainy season. I 
went out riding with my brother 
or the capatas (foreman) at 
least twice a week, and many 
were the exotic orchids I found. 
The duck-shooting was now 
plentiful and we often caught 
the young ducks before they 
were able to fly. But how 
cunning they were in their 
hiding-places! They seemed to 
vanish before my eyes in the 
grass immediately in front of 
me. Only the vaqueros and 
Samuel the capatas seemed able 
to prise them out from the reeds. 
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They were mostly vicissy and 
teal, but occasionally we shot a 
muscovy. 

The many waterfalls came 
into their full glory during the 
rainy season—shining, splashing 
gems that flung their brief 
beautiful life away they 
spilled ever on and down over 
the giant black slabs of rock. 
Their splendour made one feel 
lonely and remote, cut off from 
the world and all its crazy 
civilisation. 

One day the vaqueros brought 
in a tiny owl called Orimtaku, 
and presented him to me. He 
was not more than four inches 
long from-the tip of his beak to 
the end of his twitchy tail. He 
had large golden eyes and I 
decided to call him Goldy. He 
was quite tame, and the minute 
the sun went down he would 
give his strange screeching cry 
and, fluttering out from the 
dark hole he had slept in all day, 
in my store-room, he would 
alight on the top of the wall 
and call again ** Orim-mm-mm- 
a-ta-ku-u,”’ his beady gold eyes 
making a rapid sweep of the 
room. So fast did he switch his 
head round and peer at me over 
the other shoulder, that some- 
times I feared he would screw 
his head off. Then his golden 
gaze would fasten on a hapless 
insect and seem to mesmerise it 
into immobility. Before you 
could say ‘ boo,’ he had hopped 
on the insect and ‘ crunch’ with 
his beak, and it was all over. 
One day the tables were turned, 
for he alighted on a scorpion. 
He hissed, and dropped the 
scorpion as though it were a 
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live coal. Poor Goldy! I put 
disinfectant on his wicked 
clawed foot and for the rest of 
the evening he seemed sulky 
and subdued. 

Goldy stayed with us happily 
for about three months, but 
everyone said he would eventu- 
ally go away. Other Orimtakus 
often called in the darkness 
outside, and sometimes Goldy 
flew out, and the next morning 
I would go hunting for him and 
find him in the branches of a 
mango or an orange-tree. Then 
one night he did not come back. 
I missed him, the little scally- 
wag. 

And then there was the time 
Samuel shot the spotted tiger, 
the jaguar. Tom was away 
from home and we had just 
sat down to supper. Samuel 
suddenly set down his knife 
and fork. He could speak 
English a little and loved to be 
dramatic, especially in frout of 
me, the tenderfoot. He looked 
at me, his big eyes round and 
shining, and his rather comical 
face expressed an acute listening 
attitude. Daddy and I watched 
him. What now, we wondered. 
Samuel smiled, then got up and 
to the door. You hear ? 
Tigah!’ I jumped up and 
went to listen too. Then I 
heard a sound. ‘ Oh, Samuel,” 
I said, that’s a calf.” Tigah, 
Edwina,” he insisted. ‘ Tigah 
smart, yes? Hollah like calf, 
den mother cow run, go see if 
her calf lost, then tigah jump, 
eat mother cow, yes.” The 
peculiar ‘mau-au’ sounded 
again. It gave me the creeps. 
Samuel took down Tom?’s rifle 
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and his torch and with another 
Indian went out towards the 
corral. He did not shoot the 
tiger — not that night. But it 
was frightened away and did not 
make a kill. The next night 
Samuel was waiting, and as the 
tiger came sneaking up, stealthily 
and with lowered tail, crying 
its Judas call, Samuel’s shots 
rang out. It was a full-grown 
male jaguar—a beautiful skin. 
Every Sunday, Indians came 
from the nearby villages bringing 
farine or vegetables to sell. 
They came on tame bullocks, 
or walking with their loads on 
their backs, and a wide band of 


‘bush-rope skin, or plantain-tree 


skin, strapped over their fore- 
heads, holding the load in place. 

One family that came regularly 
with vegetables and sometimes 
fruit—bananas, papaws, water- 
melons and pumpkins — was 
Marcel, his wife and his brother 
Raymond. I was very interested 
in these three because Tom had 
told me that the two brothers, 
Raymond and Marcel, were 
sharing the same wife! Ray- 
mond was a cripple. But before 
he had become a cripple the 
girl had been his wife alone. 
They had three children, and 
then one day Raymond was 
bathing and suddenly became 


paralysed and was nearly 
drowned. It was then that 
Marcel came to live’ with 


Raymond, and between them 
they must have made a deal. 
The house, wife and children 
were Raymond’s. Marcel was 
welcome to share everything, 
on condition that he did all the 
work. Marcel planted the food 
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they would eat, also he could 
sleep with Raymond’s wife, but 
there must be no more children. 

And it was so. The woman 
was very dusky-skinned. I 
never heard her speak. She 
seemed able to communicate 
silently, saying ‘ yes’ with her 
eyes, and turning down the 
corners of her mouth when it 
was ‘no.’ Raymond made all 
the transactions—pointing to 
what he wanted in the small 
shop we had. ‘‘ Matches, wyap. 
Soap, wyap.”’ He would sit 
against the wall of the house 
where Marcel, strong Marcel, 
had lifted him, his twisted feet 
tucked under him out of sight. 
He did not pity himself, and he 
did not want pity from others. 
He had been strong once too, 
as his massive arms and shoul- 
ders showed. I would ask him 
timidly, Pu wyap kumitch ?” 
in my halting Wapishana. ‘‘ You 
want cloth?” ‘ Wyap,” he 
would say, harshly and emphatic- 
ally. ‘* Want.’ He was curt to 
the point of rudeness. Or maybe 
it was the simpleness of the 
language, so short, saying 80 
much. 

When Marcel lifted him back 
onto his bullock, he would try 
to push his deformed legs into 
the make-shift cowhide and 
wood stirrups he had made. 
The effort must have been pure 
agony, for the sweat would 
break out on his oxlike neck, 
his whole body trembled, but 
his face never changed, stoic 
that he was. 

Marcel also was a great big 
uian. His hands were huge, 
and his feet colossal. I knew 
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because once he came to me to 
have a splinter pulled out of his 
heel. I could not get it out. He 
told me it had been there for 
three weeks. It looked to me 
as though it would have to 
remain for the rest of his life. 
But I soaked his foot for at 
least two hours in almost boiling 
water, and put on Antiflogistine. 
I also gave him some to carry 
home with him and explained 
how to use it. IL told him that 
if the splinter did not come 
out within a week, he must 
come back. When he did come 
he was all smiles, and he showed 
me triumphantly the great piece 
of redwood that had been lodged 
so deeply in his thick heel. 
Poor Marcel! I could not help 
feeling sorry for him, held as he 
was, under the stronger will of 
his elder brother. Slow, lumber- 
ing, patient child of nature was 
Marcel. 

Every ten days or s0 we 
killed a cow. Of course it was 
always the oldest, most meagre 
cow that could be found, but 
nevertheless it soon disappeared, 
especially when Tom had many 
men working. They had good 
appetites, and never tired of the 
boiled beef and farine, or, while 
travelling, roast beef and farine. 
Somehow on the days that we 
killed, a few Indians were bound 
to be passing through, and they 
would come to beg for beef. We 
usually gave them the head, 
without the tongue, and the 
Offals, which were so difficult 
to clean. 

It was on one of these 
days that some Indians, passing 
through, stopped when they 
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saw a cow being killed. There 
were several children with them, 
and without much interest I 
watched them as they stared 
at all the gruesome details of 


the kill and the skinning of the 


animal. Then I saw a remark- 
able little incident take place. 

Two little boys began to haul 
the skin away from where the 
carcass was being cut up. They 
pulled and pulled until, when 
they were quite a distance away 
from everyone, I saw the bigger 
child lie down, and the other 
one carefully cover him with the 
skin, meat side uppermost. I 
wondered what they were doing 
and watched more intently. 
After the child had finished 
covering the other, he moved 
away and sat down to watch, 
just as I was doing. Now, 
a lot of carrion crows were 
wheeling about, swooping and 
alighting on the posts of the 
corral. They saw the skin. 
They saw it lying there, far 
from anyone, with the tempt- 
ing pieces of meat still adhering 
to it. 

Five minutes had not passed 
before one black and belligerent 
old crow alighted on the ground 
near the skin. Advancing 
cautiously, he began to peck at 
the edge until, gaining more 
confidence, he hopped on top. 
In a little while three more 
crows had joined him. 

And then, all of a sudden, the 
skin erupted. The little boy 
flung up his hands, flipping the 
skin together, and catching firm 
hold of one of the birds. There 
was an uproar. The other little 
fellow jumped up and screamed 


to his parents with ecstasy 
and excitement in his thin 
piping voice, ‘‘ Tikap! tikap!” 
‘“Look! look!’ One of the 
men ran up and helped the 
other little boy with the skin 
and the vicious, frightened bird. 
Between them they held it, 
then tied wire round its foot. 
To the wire they attached a tin 
with a few pieces of brick in it. 
Then they ‘took the hapless 
bird and flung it into the air. 
The tin clanked and rattled as 
the bird, top-heavy, went flap- 
ping haphazardly away. How 
they laughed! I knew it was 
no use telling them how useful 
those birds were, and that it was 
a cruel thing they had done, 
because that bird could never 
pick off that tin from its foot. 
The wire was bound much too 
tightly. 

When I told my brother he 
said that that was nothing, that 
sometimes they cut off the legs 
of a carrion crow and then. set 
the bird free. Every time the 
poor tortured thing tries to 


alight, the Indians break into 


rapturous laughter to see it 
struggle and fall over, bewildered. 

Just before the end of the 
rainy season, I went with my 
brother to another outstation 
called Katoleri-wau. It was a 
fifteen-mile ride from Wari-wau, 
and what a time we had, crossing 
the creeks, swimming over them 
or walking across them on the 
trunks of fallen trees, carrying 
our saddles, while the horses 
swam across! To make matters 
worse, the rain came down and 
soaked us, so that when I saw 
Katoleri-wau house the sight 


was really welcome. We arrived 
shivering and hungry, and Ri-Ri, 
the headman there, brought us 
black, sweet, steaming-hot coffee. 

The next day I wandered 
about and went down to the 
creek to fish. Not till then did 
I realise what a really beautiful 
place Katoleri-wau was. The 
house was built on a high flat 
bluff. On two sides the land 
fell away quite sharply, rutted 
and jagged by many rains and 
high winds. The top, round the 
house, was swept clean, not 
only by the broom of Ri-Ri’s 
wife but by the wind. 

Standing on the bluff and 
looking north-east to Wi-Wi- 
tau (which means ‘sister moun- 
tain ’), I could see the savannahs 
stretching away, the grass green, 
lush now with the rains, and here 
and there a pond gleaming in 
the afternoon’s wan sunlight. 
The tall eta palms stood as 
graceful and stately as the giant 
white nigracoop. birds that 
stalked with slow, proud tread 
round the edges of the ponds. 
The black-and-white ibis was 
also there, having a late feed, 
and his melancholy croak hung 
on the still evening air, sombre 
and full of foreboding. 

That night the winds whipped 
and shrieked through the thatch 
roof as though a _ thousand 
winged creatures were flying 
over the house. It was then 
that I heard the strange whistle 
that the old savannah folk will 
tell you about. As soon as you 
hear it, you know, well—that 
is IT. But what it really is, no 
one has ever discovered. It is 
almost indescribable. Like the 
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wail of a banshee—eerie, sinister, 
a lost spirit. It makes the skin 
crawl, the hair rise. It came 
from far off and then suddenly 
was leaping, swinging ‘ whee-ee- 
ee-ing’ round the house and 
away. Terrified, but at the 
same time pleased, I snuggled 
down in my hammock. I had 
heard the ‘ Maio do Campo,’ as 
the Brazilians call it, and now 
at last 1 was a child of the 
savannahs. 

As suddenly and impercept- 
ibly as the wet season had 
started, it faded away, and the 
dry came. Now was the gay 
time, the happy time, the busy 
time—the time of fiesta and 
round-up. New saddles appeared 
and the smell of new, creaking 
leather pervaded the house. 
Rawhide lassos were woven by 
each vaquero—my brother made 
his own. Night was the best 
time to work, plaiting lassos 
and whips; for there was nearly 
always a heavy dew and it made 
the tough rawhide more pliable. 
Each man also made his own 
whip, and very clever they were 
at designing different patterns 
to distinguish one whip from 
another. As soon as the sun 
went down the boys took their 
thongs outside, and hooking 
them onto a nail in the wall, 
or tying them to a hitching-post, 
they would begin to plait, 
talking as they worked, flicking 
the long strands out of their way 
with each fold and tug, some- 
times wrapping a strand round 
their waists and pulling it with 
their bodies, to make it tight 
and smooth. 

Old saddles were renovated 
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and new straw put in to pad the 
back. New horses were broken- 
in and all was laughter and bustle 
and steady work in the hot sun, 
from dawn to dusk. The corn, 
long since reaped, had now 
fattened the horses and they 
were ready for the rigorous days 
of the round-ups. 

Then one morning they were 
off. Cantering into the dusk 
they disappeared over the brow 
of the hill. Next afternoon we 
heard their hallooing long before 
we saw them and the approach- 
ing herd of ceattle. Hoofs 
pounded and snaking lassos 
whistled out after a runaway 
cow. Big bulls. tossed their 
heads and snorted menacingly. 

It was on one of these days 
that I saw Samuel save another 
vaquero’s life. The boy did not 
see the bull behind him, enraged 
and scuffing the ground with his 
hoofs, suddenly lower its head 
and plunge straight for him as 
he and his horse stood unaware. 
On the bull raced, and Samuel, 
pacing restlessly round as they 
endeavoured to shoo the cattle 
into the corral, saw the mad- 
dened attacker. He realised 
that even if the boy was not 
killed, the horse would be badly 
gored. Spurring his horse for- 
ward, Samuel galloped alongside 
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the bull and, leaning down, 
grasped the bull’s tail and at 
the same time jerked his horse 
round in the opposite direction. 
The bull went sprawling and 
Samuel flung his hat into the 
air, shouting a mighty ‘ Hoo- 
Oh,’ jubilant in his delight that 
he had been able to show-off in 
front of Daddy and me, who had 
seen the whole thing. 

At last the day came when 
my mother arrived to look after 
my father and brother and I was 
free to return to the city to take 
up a job in some stuffy office. 
But as I rode away from Wari- 
wau and on across the savannahs, 
I knew without a doubt that it 


was here I belonged, and that 


here one day I would come to 
stay. 

At the now-dry Aroquoi I 
remembered the first time I had 
crossed. It had been a roaring 
waterway and I had baptised 
myself in it. Now I passed over 
dry-shod, only a tiny trickle of 


water meandered down the 


middle, and the horse did not 
even pause to drink from such 
an insignificant stream. The 
next day when I boarded the 
aeroplane and roared away over 
the mountains, I looked down 
happily, confident that they 
were the mountains of Home. 


‘ INDUSVILLE, 


BY R. B. 


I SHALL leave Indusville not 
without regret, but it would 
have been both churlish and 
foolish to refuse the generous 
and entirely unexpected offer of 
a home in New Zealand. Foolish 
because I know that my chances 
of survival through an Indusville 
winter get less each year. Thank 
you ‘Maga’; thank you, readers 
of ‘ Maga,’ and particularly one 
reader. 

The last six months have 
been amusing, and all thanks to 
my friend Gentleman Joe, the 
lorry-driver. ‘‘ I know the very 
job for you,”’ he said. ‘* There’s 
a chap called Percy in Boiler 
Lane who is crying out loud for 
you only he doesn’t know it. He 
keeps the worst maintained old 
crocks of transport in Indusville 
and that’s saying something. 
Don’t handle anything he’s got 
on wheels, not even his cars. 
Don’t go near them. Don’t 
lean on them however tired you 
are. Pretend you can’t drive. 
What he wants is somebody 
like you in the office, to give 
a hand with the paper-work 
and answer the telephone and 
straighten things out after he’s 
made a mess of them. You'll 
soon find out how to handle 
him. His favourite hobbies are 
arguing, being penny wise and 
pound foolish, and biting off 
his nose to spite his face. He’s 
got a wife... Mabel. She’s 
hot stuff. No, not in that sense. 


HERE I GO.’ 
MONEY. 


If Casanova caught sight of 
Mabel he would swear off women 
and go and hide in a monastery. 
But business! She makes rings 
round Perey and he’s no mean 
chiseller. She would make a 
living off a fishmonger’s slab 
after it had been washed down. 
You go and get a job there. I 
know he’s looking for someone. 
You'll be good for him and 
you'll learn a bit more about 
life.”’ 

The temptation to take Joe’s 
advice proved irresistible. After 
the comparative failure of the 
shop, the idea of working for 
someone who would have to 
carry all the worries and respon- 
sibility seemed pretty good. 

“When can you start?” 
demanded Percy. 

‘* Tomorrow if you like.”’ 

The interview had occupied 
less than two minutes, and I 
was half-way home before I 
remembered that my offer to 
accept £20 a week and Percy’s 


-counter-offer to pay me £20 a 


month had not been adjusted. 


Percy had _ ten assorted 
vehicles and, nominally, eight 
drivers. I soon discovered that — 
the number eight was vulner- 
able. Percy discharged a driver, 
on average, about once every 
three weeks, and about once in 
six weeks a driver demanded his 
cards. (Threats and dishonoured 
ultimatums not counted.) The 
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only way he kept his nucleus 
of staff was because of the 
opportunity afforded to earn 
quite a lot of money in the week. 
The old hands had learned by 
experience how to circumvent 
him and, I believe, derived 
entertainment in the doing of it. 
Percy had been in the transport 
business, man and boy, for over 
thirty-five years, and there was 
not a trick of the trade that he 
did not know. When a driver 
got under his guard he would 
acknowledge it ruefully. ‘‘ Fancy 
me being took in like that!” 
he would exclaim. ‘‘ I must be 
slipping. I was playing that 
one on my old dad before I’d 
been in the business a month ! ”’ 

His manner towards his drivers 
was, to say the least, unfortun- 
ate. He was part inquisitor, 
part bully, and never expressed 
any appreciation. But he talked 
to them on their own level, and 
I think this is the secret.of most 
of the success in man-control in 
Indusville. The men and women 
here like to express their person- 
alities within and by means of 
their jobs. This makes them 
quick and attentive learners and 
hard workers. On this plane 
they are as proud as Lucifer. 
They are as keen on a good 
heavy pay-packet as most people, 
but what they appear to value 
more is status within their em- 
_ ployment. They like to be 
treated as equals, and they like 
to be able to air their views if it 
seems good to them. It is a 
great freemasonry of competency 
that they wish to join, and 
for a majority in Indusville 
the keeper of the door is not a 


charge-hand or foreman but the 
gaffer himself. More than half 
the workers here are employed in 


small concerns. It is surprising | 


how many of the firms with 
high-sounding titles are accom- 
modated in small old private 
houses in back streets. 

I asked one of the drivers 
why he continued to drive the 
mechanical junk that Percy 
called ‘wagons.’ ‘“I don’t 
know,”’ was the reply. ‘*‘ Maybe 
it’s because I get a kick out of 
making something work that 
no one else could. And it gives 
you the edge over Percy because 
he knows that one of us has only 
to drive one of his old crocks to 
the traffic inspector and the 
whole lot would be put off the 
road.’”’ I asked another the 
same question. His reply was, 
‘* Well, if I refused he’d only get 
someone else ; I need the money 
as much as the next man.”’ 

I sweated away over Percy’s 
paper-work, trying to match it 
together and make sense of it. 
After a little while I discovered 
that there was sense and a 
certain amount of system in the 
way he maintained and checked 
his records. My most important 
task was to record the work and 
in due course send out invoices. 
It was necessary to collate 
drivers’ sheets, delivery notes, 
confirmation notes and the daily 
record of transport bookings. 
The column headed ‘ customer ’ 
might contain anything. Some- 
times it was the customer; at 
other times it could be the 
Transport Clearing House giving 
the traffic; or the Consignee ; 
or a firm from whom other goods 
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were also to be picked up. It 
was more maddening still to find 
@ name which ‘ it sounded like ’ 
to the scribe, whether Percy or 
Mabel, and be invited to hunt 
through the telephone-book to 
see if I could find a name 
anything like it. Spelling was 
not the strong point of either 
Percy or Mabel. The former’s 
was rather weirdly phonetic, 
but Mabel’s followed no defin- 
able rule. It took me some time 
to discover that ‘ AllumUn’ 
was not the name of a firm of 
Scandinavian origin as I had 
imagined, but stood for ‘ Alumin- 
ium Union.’ ‘“ And what did 
we do for Ernest?” I inquired 
one day, showing Percy an 
entry in the book. “ Ernest! 
Oh, that wasn’t a job we done ; 
that was to remind me to go 
and get my hair cut.” Percy’s 
memory about any work that 
had been done was formidable, 
and so were those of his drivers. 
If there was some missing link 
in an item which ought to have 
been dealt with months before, 
Percy and the driver concerned, 
hunting back over a cold scent 
which had been crossed time and 
again, could usually find it. 
Accountants are well-hardened 
folk, but our petty-cash book 
would probably have caused 
eyebrows to be raised. It was 
a last year’s diary, suitably 


ruled and headed. Besides pur- 
porting to report the daily cash 
receipts and expenditure, it also 
showed the daily petrol-pump 
readings, the oil stock, how many 
cigarettes the boys had had on > 
credit, and various other items 
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for which, as Percy said, there 
was no particular place. In 
time this record made sense to 
both of us, except for the matter 
of petty cash, which only rarely, 
at the end of the day, proved 
right. Percy put in money, and 
took money out, without making 
any entry, trusting to his 
memory. When the result was 
short he viewed all of us with 
deep suspicion until his memory 
was prompted, either by Mabel 
or Bill (the odd-job man). A 
complication was that Mabel 
liked to get her cigarettes for 
nothing, and looked to me to 
help her: Her likeness to John 
Silver in the film of ‘ Treasure 
Island,’ noticeable at any time, 
was especially marked when she 
winked. 

Percy was a transport con- 
tractor pure and simple, though 
neither pure nor simple. Mabel 
was, entirely on her own, a 
transport clearing-house. Her 
equipment consisted of two tele- 
phones, writing-pads and pencil, 
and a memorandum book out of 
which eventually went her in- 
voices for work done. Transport 
drivers from all parts arrived 
any hour of the day, hoping for 
loads. Mabel then telephoned to 
certain firms who were customers 
of hers, and other clearing 
houses, and asked for traffic. 
Gifted with endless patience, 
good temper and perseverance, 
she eventually succeeded in 
matching a load to a vehicle. 
A confirmed optimist, she was 
liable to accept traffic ahead of 
her vehicles. Sooner or later 
hiatus would develop, and some 
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wrathful Indusville business man 
would telephone. Knowing her 
of old, he would not listen to any 
excuses, which I have overheard 
described as ‘ your usual pack 
of lies.’ After one or two 
attempts at intervention she 
would wait until he came to the 
end, sometimes covering the 
mouthpiece of the instrument 
and turning to say to me with a 
cheerful grin, “* You ought to 
this ;’e aint ‘arf creatin’!”’ 
When opportunity finally came 
she would say to the aggrieved 
one, “I’m ever so sorry, Love 
(or Ducks),’”’ and make it sound 
as though she meant it. 

Not thus Percy, whose busi- 
ness also required considerable 
telephoning. His method was 
to grab one of the instruments, 
dial furiously, and swear when 
he got a wrong number. Believ- 
ing that attack is the best form 
of defence, he would talk to a 
customer as though to a pick- 
pocket. ‘* Never admit you’re 
wrong,’ was his creed; never 
apologise ; never tell them the 
truth unless you can’t possibly 
think of anything else. Re- 
member what you told ’em 
last time; if you can’t, clear 
out and let someone else have 
a go.” Finally he would bang 
the receiver back on the instru- 
ment, almost invariably, if both 
telephones were in use at the 
same time, choosing the wrong 
resting-place. ‘If I want to 
smile now I have only to recall 
Mabel’s plaintive, ‘“‘ There, Percy, 
you’ve cut me off again!” 
Occasionally they would come 
up against a Tartar at the other 


end. Then they would stand 
clear and leave it to me. (Before 
I arrived they occasionally co- 
opted the garage-hand.) 

Each of them loved inter- 
fering in the other’s business, 
and it was a handicap to have 
two people standing behind, 
both attempting to brief you 
with contrary-whispered instruc- 
tions. When things reached this 
stage I generally told the person 
at the other end something 
which sounded fairly reasonable 
at the moment of delivery, but 
which did not, on examination, 
make any sense. Then I rang 
off. My atom bomb, used twice 
with deadly effect, was to say, 
‘*1’m sorry, it’s no use asking 
for Mr Percy Ibbotson; I have 
just been informed that he has 
dropped dead in the garage.”’ 

A day came when Percy was 
what he called ‘ in a jam.’ When 
he admitted this the situation 
was indeed desperate. He had a 
valuable contract with one of the 
big firms in Indusville. There 
had been one or two incidents 
of recent date, followed by a 
warning that if the firm of 
Perey Ltd. could not oblige 
there were plenty of other trans- 


port firms, and so forth. Now a_ 


driver for LOM 875 was urgently 
needed for an emergency-run 
to Luton. On sudden impulse I 
said, do it,’”’ and Percy was 
so desperate that he never even 
asked about my driving experi- 
ence. 

So began my personal 
acquaintanceship with Percy’s 
remarkable vehicles. LOM 875 
was a small-size furniture-van 
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with a load capacity of 30 cwt. 
nominal. This meant that 
Percy regarded it as a _ two- 
tonner. On the way to the 
picking-up point I discovered 
that the windscreen-wiper did 
not work, the_ gear - selector 
jammed, the hand-brake was 
very weak, and the foot-brake 
required frenzied application of 
the pedal before it brought you 
up all standing. I had to take 
my turn for loading, and 875, 
among the sleek vans belonging 
to the great firm, looked rather 
like Cinderella at 12.5 A.M. at 
the party. After being loaded 
I drew away, as I hoped, un- 
obtrusively. I had only just 
engaged second gear when I 
heard the sound of a powerful 
motor’s open exhaust behind 
me, or so it seemed. Within 


seconds, to my disgust, I realised 


that all the noise was coming 
from 875. Something on the ex- 
haust side, probably the silencer, 
had either become loose or 
dropped off. Our progress back 
to the garage was well heralded, 
sensatic .al and memorable. Of 
course Perey was able to fix it, 
and send me on my way. 
Equally usual was the fact that 
the temporary repair came un- 
done as I was going through 
Stony Stratford, and I spent the 
rest of the journey looking out 
for policemen so that I could 
slow down and get past them 
without being held up. ‘ Look 
out for coppers and be careful 
how you drop your anchors,” 
had been Percy’s parting in- 
junction, “‘I know they act a 
bit sudden-like.”’ Three months 
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later 875’s brakes were still 
functioning ‘a bit sudden-like,’ 
and when I braked to avoid an 
old lady intent on committing 
suicide, various items in the cab, 
which I had given up as lost, 
suddenly appeared, shot’ for- 


ward into view as though by a 


catapult. 

Having tested all the lorries, — 
except one which was properly 
maintained by its driver, by 
driving them in turn round to 
the parking-space for the night, 
I firmly refused to go anywhere 
by lorry. My most usual mounts 
were either Smelly or Bouncy. 
The names were given by my 
children. Smelly was a 15-cewt. 
van, most of whose exhaust- 
gases lingered overlong in the 
driving-compartment. Bouncy 
was a 10-cwt. van which gave a 
pleasant ride when laden, but 
which bucked like a broncho 
when being driven empty over 
indifferent roads. The children 
enjoyed this. Paulette would ex- 
claim, ‘‘Charge, Chester, charge; 
on, Stanley, on!’’ and Robert’s 
yell of encouragement was, 
Ride her, cowboy; ride her!” 
After one experience, when she 
bit her tongue, my wife declined 
with thanks. 

In spite of everything, I 
became fond of both Smelly and 
Bouncy. They gave that instant 
response to ‘ Mount:  trrrot: 
gallop ’ which hard-ridden horse- 
flesh gives. 

I get the most out of a motor 
vehicle consistent with a reason- 
able petrol-consumption figure, 
and there is no doubt that 
the internal combustion engine 
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prefers steady fast running to 
running in fits and_ starts. 
Percy’s drivers were more expert 
than I at handling their vehicles 
in crowded streets and ways, 
but they were all heavy on 
accelerator and _ brake - pedals. 
The little vans ran better and 
longer for me than they did for 
the others. 
There was one rather pleasant 
country run every morning 
about 8.30 A.M., and when the 
holidays began and we were 
short of drivers I took the 
children in turn. The task was 
to deliver a special brand of dry 
ice, packed in half-cwt. card- 
board containers. Most of the 
customers were ice-cream manu- 
facturers, and one was an Italian 
firm, staffed entirely by Italians. 
We called them ‘ the madmen,’ 
because when I was reversing 
into the narrow way leading to 
their establishment they all gave 
directions which, added up, were 
completely contradictory. After 
my daughter had been on one 
or two trips she decided to give 
me a hand with the cases. 
Since she is about twice as 
strong as I am this seemed quite 
a good idea. But she happens 
to be rather beautiful, and with 
Italian colouring. So when she 
marched into the factory carry- 
ing half a hundredweight of ice 
the effect on the excitable and 
impressionable staff can be im- 
agined. For a moment there 
was dead silence. Then, in 
obedience to a loud command 
from Papa Dimetzio, everybody 
ceased his occupation and joined 
in the rush. Papa only arrived 


second, but giving tongue so 
loudly that the big fellow who 
had beaten him to it got out of 
the way. Papa then relieved 
Paulette of the load while the 
staff, not to be completely out- 
done, raced to the van and 
between them collared not only 
their own consignment but also 
half of someone else’s. Then 
we were offered ice-cream, and 
Paulette chose the cornet variety. 
When these arrived you could 
hardly see the cornets for ice- 
cream. Paulette, perched on a 
piece of factory equipment over 
which someone had _ hurriedly 
thrown a clean white coat, 
dealt with hers as neatly as a 
cat would. Thanks to her, I 
was totally unobserved, which 
suited me well. It was years 
since I had handled a cornet, 
and somehow there did not seem 
to be sufficient space between 
the end of my nose and my chin. 
Nevertheless the ice-cream was 
excellent and I licked away 
contentedly. Then my daughter 
caught sight of me and began 
to laugh. Disregarding the fact 
that I had a perfectly good 
handkerchief of my own, she 
slipped off her perch and 
advanced towards me carrying 
the small piece of nondescript 
lace and cambric which passes 


for a handkerchief among women. 


No, no, a thousand times no! 
Shall the Signorina soil her so 
dainty handkerchief? Perish 
the thought. Before I could 
realise what was happening I 
was having my nose shampooed 
by the bandanna of Papa 
Dimetzio. 
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As we drove away I told 
Paulette what I thought of her, 
but she only giggled. ‘I’m 
sorry,” she said, “but if you 


could have seen yourself you’d 


have screamed.”’ 

“TIT am not in the habit of 
screaming.”’ 

“No. Um sorry, Daddy. 
Never mind, this seems a pretty 
good egg. There are a lot of 
cases for the next place, aren’t 
there? You sit tight and let me 
take the first one. Ill carry it 
as though it was too heavy for 
me and we’ll see what happens.”’ 
The next firm was entirely 
Anglo-Saxon, but its reaction 
differed only in method. Two 
young men who never pay me 
any attention came forward and 
began to unload the van. When 
Paulette attempted to pick up 
another case all that happened 
was that one of the young men 
put it on top of the case he was 
already about to pick up, and 
carried both of them. I signalled 
Paulette back into the van. 
Chivalry should be encouraged, 
not overloaded. 

_ From our eyrie in Indusville 
we penetrated into Caropolis to 
the east, and Blackford to the 
west. In both we were regarded 
as a rather poor type of foreigner. 
I think the reason lies in the 
commonly accepted opinion that 
the man from Indusville is 
probably some stranger who has 
only gone there to make money, 
and who will disappear as soon 
as he can afford to do so. My 
own belief is that there is a 
genius loci in_Indusville, but it 
is less personal than in the other 
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two cities. Caropolis seems both 
older and newer than Indusville. 
This means there is an obvious 
continuity of tradition there. 
Caropolis began in the smithy 
and forge and has emerged as 
something quite as modern as 
Indianopolis. It is clean, clear- 
cut, and if you can appreciate 
the modern .. . beautiful. It 
is the only place I know where 
a lovely, ancient ruined church 
looks completely out of place. 
Yet within a mile there are the 
remains of a yet more ancient 
forest wherein the shattered 
church would look incredibly 
lovely and at home. In this 
city human life has a dignity 
which is lacking in Indusville. 
What of Blackford? It is 
quite different again. If you 
dropped it down somewhere in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire 
nobody would notice anything 
strange about either place or 
people. Self-reliant;  self-con- 
tained ; independent. These 
people would no more dream of 
making many of the things that 
are made in Indusville than they 
would of going farming. Heavy 
industry is theirs. Business is 
an affair of families, and the 
bank is a place in which to 
keep one’s money rather than 
to borrow from. It seems 
strange to think that not more 
than about thirty miles separates 


three differing com- 
munities. 
Percy’s headquarters were 


handy to the middle and the 
older part of Indusville, and 


much of the work for the little | 


vans took one into by-ways and 
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back streets. Here are quarters 
similar to those in an ancient 
eastern city. The gunmakers, 
working in basements and with 
tools and equipment used by 
their grandfathers, are all within 
a quarter of a mile of each 
other. The manufacturing 
jewellers are almost all in one 
or other of three streets and 
their premises are mostly 
antique. In another circum- 
scribed area are most of those 
who make small fine parts and 
fittings in heavy metal, where 
weighing-machines with deep 
copper bowls are to be found in 
every work-room. It is interest- 
ing to see how the ancillary 
trades cluster round and huddle 
up to a centre of main pro- 
duction. Many of the premises 
may be old and dirty, and they 
look inconvenient, but I am 
told that the woikers prefer to 
remain where they are and dis- 
like any suggestion that they 
shall be moved to up-to-date 
premises in the suburbs. One 
reason is that most of them live 
in cheap near-slum houses not 
far away from the factory and 
with shops, entertainment centre 
and pubs galore to choose from. 
I have been disappointed to 
see that much of this near-slum 


property is being re-conditioned. 


Yet I am not a _ convinced 
believer in the idea of carrying 
social welfare to the individual. 
If men and women are content 
to live in such drab and dirty 
surroundings, with only the 
street for the children to play in 
and only the front doorstep for 
the women to sit on, I am of the 
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opinion that they would carry 
their slum conditions with them 
wherever they went. I am told 
that this is what is happening 
in some of the new bDuilding- 
estates in the suburbs. The 
standing complaint seems to be, 
‘ Too far from shops, not enough 
entertainment places, not enough © 
pubs and none of the right kind 
(meaning old and decrepit), and 
rents too high.’ Few seem to 
appreciate space, light, gardens, 
trees and grass. I suppose if 
they did they would refuse to 
work in dark old - fashioned 
factories. Then Indusville would 
have to be largely rebuilt... 
on the Caropolis pattern. 

All the vans except Bouncy 
were difficult to handle in 
crowded narrow streets when it 
came to reversing. The first 
obstacle was presented by never- 
ceasing two-way traffic; the next 
by parked cars and vehicles; and 
the last by awkward narrow 
entrances. ‘‘ Had many bumps 
yet?” inquired one of the 


drivers. I proceeded to tick 
off. ‘‘ One into’ the loading- 
bay,’’ I said. “One into a 


lamp-post, one into a lorry and 
one into a tree. I found the 
tree on a country run. It was 
the only one for about a quarter 
of a mile, and do you know I 
couldn’t see it until after I had 
hit it. Then I’ve had one scrape 
on the left side and another on 
the right. And one time I got 


so entangled with a private 
car that I had to be ‘ bumped 
off’ by four strong men.”’ 
‘“We’ve all done the same, 
even Percy, who 


you know ; 
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thinks he’s the cat’s whiskers. 
You’re getting on very well with 
774. What’s the steering like 
now ”’ 

** Not bad for one of Percy’s,”’ 
IT replied cautiously. Percy’s 
drivers went very. much on the 
principle of ‘ The devil you know 
is better than the devil you 
don’t know.’ Their own accus- 
tomed vehicle might be in a 
pretty bad way, but they did 
at least know what to expect 
and where and when to expect 
it. When completely defeated 
the drill was ‘ring up Percy,’ 
and the little brute had an 
uneanny knack of putting his 
finger on the source of trouble. 
He was usually able to indicate 
some means of temporary repair 
with wire, a nail or some in- 
sulating tape, and the irritating 
thing was that it usually 
sufficed to bring the vehicle 
into the garage. Then Percy 
would say, ‘‘ It’s still working. 
Leave it like that until there’s 
time to get it properly attended 
to.” Which meant never. He 
would have been immensely 
valuable as a transport sergeant 
in war-time, but he would have 
had to disappear from the scene 
under peace conditions. 

The variety of goods we 
carried makes one realise what 
an immensely complex civilisa- 
tion has been built up round us. 
Here is one day’s work: Alu- 
minium ingots, tubular furniture, 
pelletted pitch, paper, bicycles, 
tinned pineapple, furnace-bricks, 
timber, dynamos, chocolate, 
kettles, weighing - machines. 
Some loads are paid for by 
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weight and some by capacity, 
and, there is no fixed scale of 
charges for either variety except 
a rather wobbly British Road 
Services schedule. In practice, 
loads are bid for, and the 
lowest tenderer usually succeeds. 
Until about twelve months ago 
there was more traffic on offer 
than there were vehicles to 
carry it, but now the boot is 
on the other leg, and charges 
have come down to a barely 
economic level. Nevertheless, 
transport drivers are as con- 
servative minded as most of 
us. They get accustomed to one 
trunk route and hate being 
invited to deviate from it. 
Mabel’s efforts to get a carrier 
for an unusual destination were 
sometimes amusing, because her 
knowledge of the geography of 
Britain is, to say the least of it, 
vague. ‘ I’ve got a nice London 
load for you,” she would say. 
“It’s Bedford; that’s just by 
London, isn’t it? And I can 
make you up with two tons for 
Salisbury if that isn’t out of 
your way.” 

Our establishment was com- 
pleted by Tom, the garage-hand 
and odd-job man. He was 
cursed by both Percy and 
Mabel, from sheer force of habit, 
every time they saw him. If 
the door failed to open it was 
Tom’s fault; if it failed to 
shut it was Tom’s fault. To 
hear them, one would think 
that the poor fellow must be 
rather a depraved type of 
imbecile. At first I wondered 


how he managed to bear up. 
Then I found that he took less 
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notice of what his master and 
mistress said than he did of the 
Communist rulers of China. Tom 
was the one person paid by 
Percy who did exactly as he 
liked. ‘‘ Bob, tell that 
Tom to get in some coal, our 
fire is practically out.’ I passed 
on the command. Tom’s reply 
was, “Ill attend to their fire 
when I’ve got my own going.” 
I translated this as, ‘Tom will 
be there in a minute.’ Mabel 
said he was the most contented 
man in Indusville. He works, 
his wife works, his son works, 
and his old father works, and 
they all live together. Tom 
earns the least of the four and 
there is no need for him to take 
any money home, which is just 
as well because he doesn’t. He 
spends his pay on beer, a little 
food, cigarettes and book- 
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makers. In spite of Percy’s 
furious and repeated protests, 
Tom was always missing from 
the post of duty from 11 A.M. to 
11.10 A.M. He would be having 
his first half-pint of the day in 
the pub over the way and getting 
his first bet on. 

‘‘Tf I was a rich man,”’ said 
Perey, “Id buy that pub and 
close it down. That would fix 
him.” 

“ Why don’t you sack him ? ” 
I inquired. The query was not 
a serious one; I only wanted to 
hear what Perey would say. He 
looked dazed for a moment or 
two. Then he said, ‘‘Sack Tom! 
No I couldn’t very well do that ; 
you see there’s his old father.” 
A noise like tearing calico and 
the singing of giant cicadas 
indicated that this remark had 
amused Mabel. 


M 2 
~ 


THERE was coffee on a bamboo 
stool before us and, from the 
open front of Amanullah’s junk- 
shop, a view up and down the 
Tigris for half a mile. Beside me, 
firm and squat as a barrel, sat 
little Amanullah himself, his 
middle hooped by the broad blue 
band of his sash. 

“A long time before I am 
coming to Baghdad I am serving 
this. Nur ad-Din al-Wadiani,”’ 
he said, smiling sadly, ‘‘ even 
from before he is Sheikh of the 
tribe. I am then quite penniless; 
not a piastre to my pocket, not 
a crumb for my mouth. So I 
become, as it say, good house- 
dog—sometimes kicks, some- 
times pats. And always the 
young men of the tribe they are 
laughing at my caps.” 

I glanced at the flower-pat- 
terned one he was wearing, then 
again at the river where, black 
in the evening light, a bellum 
scuffied the surface like a water- 
beetle on a pond. When Ama- 
nullah has a story to tell, he 
usually begins on a note of sad- 
ness, a8 did the gasida of old. 

He sighed deeply. ‘“ You do 
not ask why ? ”’ 

“You have told me before. 
They laughed because you em- 
broidered them yourself. Also 
because you are part Arab, part 
Persian and I don’t know what 
else.”’ 
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1. THE HAND OF ALLAH. 


“‘T think you are forgetting 
my Greek great-grandfather and 
my Armenian grandmother,” he 
said without one flicker of resent- 
ment in his mild, dark eyes. “I 
say ‘good house-dog,’ but it is 
bad mongrel, is it not ? ” 

While he lit a cigarette, I 
studied his smooth, brown face 
and saw no trace of the 
twisty paths, moral and geogra- 
phical, that had led to his 
present comfortable state —a 
gentleman of leisure with a side- 
line in spurious Persian carpets 
and Brummagen brass trays. 
Vagrant, stowaway, nomad, 
shoe-shiner, dragoman, tally- 
clerk, bar-tender, bagman—he 
had been all these and in most 
places likely to be mentioned 
between Cairo and Ispahan. “ Is 
it your past,’’ I once asked him, 
“that obliges you always to 
speak in the present tense?” 
I liked Amanullah and had 
known him long; himself, his 
tales and the neat little house- 
cum-shop, to which no customer 
seemed ever to come, attracted 
me time and again. 

** But Nuri, the Sheikh’s son I 
am serving, does not mock me,”’ 
he went on, “even when he is 
young. One day you meet him, 
I think? Ah, a noble man, very 
tall, very straight, but alas, 
with no power in one arm.” 

I nodded. “How did it 
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happen? I didn’t like to ask 
him in case he’d been crippled 
from. birth.” 

‘No, no, you can ask. It is 
from sword-cuts on a camel-raid 
when he has only fifteen years. 
He is telling that freely. But 
ask him about his right arm, the 
good one, and he tells you 
nothing at all.” 

should anyone ask ? 
When a man has a limp, one 
doesn’t remark on the leg that is 
well.” 

“True. Even so, he does not 
tell. Never, never is Sheikh 
Nuri telling how once he felt the 
hand of Allah upon him. It isa 
miracle, you may say.” 

** You were there ? ”’ 

** Yes, I am there and I am 
telling it. But first, please, tell 
me—how are you thinking about 
Fate ? ”’ 

‘Hardly at all, Amanullah, 
until an old man in Mosul put 
into words what I had long felt 
to be true. ‘ Imagine your life 
as a carpet,’ he said, ‘a carpet 
on which the outlines only of the 
pattern have been woven by 
Allah and the rest is for you to 
fillin. With wools of a thousand 
different shades to choose from, 
the carpet is yours to make or 
mar, and when it is finished there 
will be no other like it, for no 
two men’s lives are the same.’ 
‘Were the outlines so clear?’ 
I asked him. ‘ They are there,’ 
he replied, ‘but perhaps only 
those who wish to can see them. 
There is also a guiding hand.’ ”’ 

Amanullah leant towards me, 
his eyes eager. ‘ Ah, that is 
good. And I think you believe 
it. Listen now! Suppose to 
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yourself that this Nuri, who is 
not yet Sheikh, is weaving his 
carpet ; and one day he fills his 
needle with red wool—red for 
murder, let it say—and is about 
to strike it home. Yes, that is 
the story. First you are de- 
claring it a miracle, then you 
doubt, but that is not being the 
end.” 

“Tm all ears, Amanullah. 
Like an onion, a good tale should 
have many wrappings with the 
best of it at the last.”’ 

He looked at me reprovingly. 
‘* It is true what I tell you—a 
simple tale. First you are to 
know that this Nuri is having 
two brothers, Hamid and Sale, 
and that it is Sale who is killed. 
Nuri is then sixteen. So young 
you are thinking, but to be six- 
teen in the desert is to be a man. 
And his left arm, which is taking 
a year to heal, is now being as 
well as ever it can. That spring 
we are grazing north-east along 
the Syrian border. We cross the 
Euphrates at Abu Kemal and the 
Tigris near Mosul, then we go 
into summer camp on the banks 
of the. Zab. Other tribes are 
there also, many Shammar and 
some of the Hilmar, our friends, 
and for mile after mile all the 
hills are speckled with camels 
and sheep and goats. The hills 
are low and very beautiful, 
because they are green. 

‘* Nobody knows how it is 
happening. Sale is become 
friends with one of the Hilmar 
called Jarit, and the two are 
often playing together, trying to 
prove which one does best: 
leaping onto a standing camel, 
throwing up swords and catching 
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them by the hilt. And one day, 
when Sale is found dead on the 
grass, only two of our people are 
witness to how that can be. One 
is saying he sees them fighting ; 
the other that they are pretend- 
ing with their daggers, and that 
Sale trips up and falls on the 
other’s blade. Perhaps this one 
speaks true, but nobody listens ; 
all are shouting for revenge, 
Jarit having fled. 

“In the big tent, where many 
are sitting round the carpet 
while I serve them coffee, Nuri’s 
brother, Hamid, speaks very 
long and loudly as is his way. 
The Hilmar, once our good 
fyends, are now become liars, 
camel-thieves, dogs. Why do 
we delay? he is demanding. 
Why do we not instantly fall on 
their camp and cut them in 
bits? There are many shouts 
of agreement, in which Nuri’s 
father, Sheikh Abd al-Aziz, does 
not join. He is lifting his hand 
for silence, when a shadow falls 
on the tent and the Sheikh of the 
Hilmar walks in.”’ | 

** Wasn’t that a brave thing 
to 

** Most highly brave. For he 
comes without followers, and 
only while he is staying in the 
camp is he protected by touching 
our Sheikh’s gown. He is a fine 
man, this old Sheikh Musa, 
and a speaker of well-picked 
words. ‘Jarit is a son of my 
brother,’ he is saying. ‘I grieve 
much that you lose your son. 
Perhaps this killing is by accident 
and Jarit not worse than a fool, 
but it is the guilty who fear and 
run. Guilty or foolish, he now 
is bringing to life afeud. If your 
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people attack us, a killing will 
start that will spread like some 
sickness from father to son and 
have no end. Therefore I say, 
let Jarit alone pay the forfeit, 
let your other sons seek him out. 
I swear we will do nothing to 
hinder them, and if Jarit returns, 
we will deliver him up.’ It isa 
wise thing this old sheikh is say- 
ing and I still am remembering 
all his words. Only Hamid is 
protesting when our Sheikh rises 
up and holds out his hand. 
Sheikh Musa takes it and kisses 
it. ‘Return in peace,’ says 
Sheikh al-Aziz. 

“ At sunrise next morning, 
Nuri and Hamid ride out to the 
Hilmari camp, and there they 
are seeing the place where Jarit 
unhobbles his camel and its 
tracks leading off to the south. 
They follow him to some wells, 
where an old man raising water 
says that Jarit is stopping an 
hour before turning towards 
the west. They come to Sinjar 
and some villagers tell them he 
now is again travelling south. 
And so on for many miles, until 
their good she-camels are becom- 
ing a8 weary as they. Then one 

“One moment, Amanullah. 
Where were you? I thought 
you said .. .”’ 

“TIT am there. Am I not 
Nuri’s servant and _ riding 
behind? I, myself, am being 
only a boy at this time, you 
understand. Then one day I am 
saying to them, ‘Is it not strange 
that so many are seeing Jarit and 
willing to show us the way? Is 
this not. because we are strangers 
and they are happy to see our 
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backs?’ Hamid turns round 
his camel. ‘ You are right, 
Amanullah. They are liars,’ he 
says. So then we ride back. 

‘* But before too long, word is 
coming to our camp that Jarit 
is seen in Mayadin on the Eu- 
phrates, more than two hundred 
miles away. He is joined up 
with some wandering plainsmen 
and each evening is riding in at 
dusk to visit a woman who lives 
on the edge of the town. 

‘* Now Nuri, pretending always 
to be eager to go like Hamid, is 
not pleased by these news. On 
long desert rides a young man is 
liking to tell stories or ask 
riddles to make short the miles. 
But Hamid, his much older 
brother, excepting he is angry, 
is @ most gloomiest man. He is 
wrapping up himself in his 
thoughts as if in a thick, black 
blanket; he is riding all day 
with his eyes fixed ahead and 
silent as a tomb. Besides, Nuri 
fears him a little, I think. ‘ If 
you find Jarit, Hamid will do it,’ 
Nuri’s father is saying to him the 
evening before we start. He is 
guessing wrong why Nuri does 
not want to go. All the same, I 
see that these words startle Nuri, 
and I know that, although he is 
wishing to make revenge for his 
brother, Sale, he does not give 
thought to the killing before. 

“To come to Mayadin we are 
having to cross the plain called 
Al Jazira, which is not truly an 
island but the land between the 
two big rivers of Iraq. Now 
already it is burnt brown and is 
so marked with little dry wadis 
that to see it you think of an old 
woman’s face. All night and for 


most of each day we are riding 
across it, our nagas stretching 
their necks as if they smell water 
in the sky-line the heat makes to 
dance like a lake. For the hot 
season is upon us, the wells are 
not many, and nothing is grow- 
ing but arfa thorns and a grey, 
bitter grass. It is a journey I do 
not forget. No, not never. In 
all that way we are crossing the 
path of only one caravan and 
seeing two riders, who perhaps 
are intending the same thing as 
us. When at last we are reaching 
the river, I am tired as never 
before. 

‘‘That evening there is rest 
for our camels, but none for us. 
On the bank is a manzil where 
we leave them and I am much 
wishing to lie beside them and 
sleep. But Hamid, looking 
always more sour than a lemon, 
does not allow it. He calls an 
old man to take us across the 
river in a gufa. The sun, red 
like blood, is setting as we enter 
the town. 

‘‘There, as Hamid arranges 
beforehand, we sit waiting in a 
coffee-shop until a certain person 
perhaps may come. It is almost 
dark when he comes and he 
speaks no word. He is standing 
in the lamp-light, his head-cloth 
hiding his face, and when he 
beckons, we follow him and the 
clap of his sandals through the 
small streets of the town. Soon 
we come to its very edge, where 
are no more streets and a few 
poor houses are standing among 
ruins. The man, still saying no 
word, stops and points. First 
he is pointing to the waste-land 
between the ruins and the desert, 
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and there, very faint, we see the 
shape of a tethered camel against 
the sky. Next he is pointing to 
@ narrow house, much spoiled, 
and there in one high-up window 
we see a light. Then he is 
suddenly disappearing like some 
bad spirit of the night. Later a 
moon is to rise, but now all is 
dark as we go about our affair. 
We are like three pieces of dark- 
ness that move but are making 
no shadow, no sound. 

‘* Below, the house is much 
ruined, without shutters or door, 
but the stair going up to the 
room with the light is not long 
repaired, and at its foot is a 
small store-room we creep into 
and find to contain only dust and 
some empty sacks. That this is 
best possible place for an ambush 
we are seeing at once. The 
stair is turning round twice, so 
that whoever is coming down is 
in clear view for the last ten 
. Steps; then afterwards he must 
pass so close to this room that 
to reach out an arm from the 
door is to stop his way. ‘ We 
will take turns to watch,’ Hamid 
whispers in the dark, and I am 
thinking that Nuri makes a jump 
of alarm.” 

Amanullah regarded me quiz- 
zically. ‘* I think it not possible 
you are ever committing a 
murder ? ” 

“No,” I said. “I have not 
done that. But I can under- 
stand that even an Arab who 
deems the feud a lawful killing 
might shrink from the deed. Is 
that what you wished me to 
say 


“It is so. This Nuri I serve 


is not a timid young man. Out 
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on a raid he is seeing people 
killed and is wounded himself, 
but it happens he is never yet 
taking another man’s life. And 
this is cool- blooded business. 
Nuri, I know, does not like this 
thing he is having to do if Jarit 
comes while he watches; he is 
wishing himself fierce and—it is 
‘relentless ’ you say ?—like his 
brother. But that cannot be. 
A man perhaps is changing his 
mind, but never his _ heart. 
‘Sleep now,’ Hamid whispers. 
‘I will call you when I can no 
more keep awake.’ Nuri says 
nothing, and I am _ believing 
that before he sleeps he makes 
prayer to Allah that Jarit will 
quickly come. 

“In all this, it is I who am 
being lucky, for I have nothing 
to do but sleep. While Hamid 
crouches down in the doorway, 
I take some sacks to make a 
pillow, for Nuri and myself lie 
down on those that remain. 
The floor is of mud and uneven, 
and something shard, perhaps 
his camel-stick, is underneath 
Nuri, so that afterwards he is 
saying that with more sacks he 
is having a comfortable bed. 
But he is too much tired to be 
moving and soon is asleep. 

“The room is no more quite 


dark when I waken and see that 


the moon now is lighting the 
passage outside. It is two hours 
past midnight, and Jarit still 
does not come. Hamid is kneel- 
ing beside his brother and is 
shaking him, and I hear his 
whisper like the hiss of a snake. 
‘ What is the matter with you ?’ 
he is asking. ‘Are you afraid?’ 
He shakes him again, leaning 
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close and trying to see into his 
eyes. ‘ No,’ he says, as if to fear 
is something not possible, ‘ you 
are not afraid.’ Nuri rises up 
then, and Hamid lies down in 
his place. ‘You have your 
dagger,’ Hamid says. ‘If Jarit 
comes, wait until he is past, then 
strike.’ Nuri steps into the 
doorway. I creep after him 
softly and lie flat with my chin 
in the dust. Never am I doubt- 
ing that now is the time that 
Jarit will come. 

‘* And so it is. We are there 
not so much as a minute when we 
hear a latch lifted and see a 
light on the wall where the stairs 
are turning round. We hear 
voices, @ woman’s laugh, then 
the sound of slow steps coming 
down. So slowly they come that 
we know the man is either 
suspecting or is having all the 
time in the world. I listen 
carefully. No, the footsteps tell 
me, he is not suspecting, he is 
just not hurrying, that is all. I 
push forward my head a little 
and look out into the passage. 
Nuri sees and makes sign to me, 
but I do not go back. To my 
left hand I see that the land out- 
side is all in bright moonlight, 
making clear every stick and 
stone; to my right hand is the 
empty staircase, not so much 
brightly lit. We wait a long 
time, it seems. Then suddenly 
Jarit comes into sight and I 
dodge back my head. 

‘** And now, so that you under- 
stand it, I am joining what I see 
with my eyes to what Nuri is 
afterwards telling me is in his 
mind. It is the long waiting, I 
think, that most troubles him ; 


he is liking better, as soon as we 
come to the house, to be charg- 
ing upstairs with a shout and 
breaking into the room, though 
he knows that the woman may 
then cry out and waken the town. 
And still he must wait—a little. 
He stands back out of sight. I 
lie at his feet. We listen. There 
are ten steps down, then two 
more will bring Jarit in reach of 
his hand. Nuri counts four of 
them and, to give his heart 
courage, is thinking, ‘ this man 
kills my brother ; it is right, by 


law of the tribe, that I kill this 


man.’ He counts four more, and 
now his heart thumps so loud he 
is fearing that Jarit will hear. 
Two more. I hear a gown brush 
the wall and Nuri makes to 
reach for the knife in his sash. 

‘* But his hand does not reach 
it ; he is not able to lift his right 
arm. It hangs down useless, all 
strength gone out of it like sap 
from a broken branch. He stares 
at me, all amazement. He is 
rocking his body from side to 
side, trying to make it obey his 
will, but it is like to being cut 
off at the shoulder, so numb and 
dead it feels. Then Jarit comes. 
He reaches the doorway not 
seeing us, he passes on, and still 
Nuri’s arm does not move. Not 
until Jarit is out of the house and 
walking towards his camel does 
the power to use it return to his 
arm. Then Nuri knows that the 
hand of Allah is upon him. It 
is a miracle, you may say?” 

I thought it best to say 
nothing. Amanullah waited ex- 
pectantly and then went on— 

‘‘ At the beginning I am saying 
that first you will think it a 
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miracle; isitnotso? Then I say 
you will doubt. No, no need to 
be speaking ; it is right that you 
doubt. Because now I am 
telling you that, when Nuri lies 
down on his right side to sleep, 
his camel-stick is beneath him, 
and his arm, as it say, is also 
going to sleep. It is a miracle 
nothing the less.” 

“Then you have not told 
all? 

“ No, there is more—a little. 
Hamid, who is not yet sleeping, 
jumps up when Jarit goes by, 
and he is cursing Nuri and 
striking him before he runs out 
in pursuit. We do not follow. 
We stand in the passage looking 
out, and because of the bright- 
ness outside, all is seeming 
strange, not real, like the pictures 
you see on a screen. Outside, as 
I say, all is moonlight, and 
Hamid, flying over the ground, 
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his gown blowing back, his black 
shadow flapping beside him, is 
looking to us like some great 
bird. While the man, the other 
one in this picture, walks slowly 
on towards his camel, not yet 
hearing the danger that rushes — 
upon him behind. Almost 
Hamid is reaching him, when 
quickly he turns. Suddenly 
they are face to face, Hamid 
with his arm up ready to stab, 
the other shouting we do not 
know what. Then, while we 
gaze astonished, all strength is 
seeming to go out of them, just 
as it does from Nuri’s arm. The 
man goes on walking to his 
camel; Hamid turns back to 
the house. 

‘* You see, the one who brings 
us is making a mistake. The 
man is not Jarit, though much 
like him. He is an innocent man 
that no one is wishing to harm.” 


2. SULEIMAN’S HOARD. 


‘* * Tram indeed has gone with 
all its rose,’’’ I quoted as a 
motor-boat, crowded with noisy 
Baghdadis, slapped waves against 
the river-wall. 

“Tf Iram is ever anywhere,”’ 
said Amanullah, “ it is not here.”’ 

“I know. It was somewhere 
in the Hadramut, wasn’t it? It 
was a garden of luscious fruits 
and fountains that Allah caused 
to spring up in the wilderness ; 
and a certain man, wandering 
that way, found in it all that 
heart or stomach could desire 
_ except onions, for which he 
craved. So one day he left it to 


- look for an onion, only to find on 


his return that the garden had 
vanished like a dream.”’ 

Amanullah shrugged his shoul- 
ders. Sitting bolt upright on his 
stomach, he looked like an egg in | 
an egg-cup, I thought. “It is 
old like your hills, this story. 
And I think it is not Allah who 
makes this garden. It is the 
jinn.” 

‘* Any particular one ? ”’ 

‘** There is no one jinn ; always 
they are many. Such things 
belong to times before the Pro- 
phet and only ignorant people 
are believing them now. Jinn!”’ 
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He banished them with a puff of 
his ambar-scented cigarette and 
clapped his hands for coffee. 

‘* But the Quran mentions 
them,’ I said. ‘‘ There is éven a 
chapter named after them.” 

‘* That is just meaning wicked- 
ness, I think. Once there are 
many different kinds — afrit, 
marid, ghul. Some are guarding 
buried treasure, some lurk in 
ruins, and some are liking to be 


in fountains and winds or any- 


thing that makes noise like 
hissing or howling. When water- 
closets first are coming to Bagh- 
dad, people do not enter them 
without they say, ‘ I take refuge 
with Allah,’ for fear of the jinn 
round the bend of the pipe.”’ 

“You smile at such things 
now, Amanullah. Did you al- 
ways? Many people in the west 
still beli¢éve in goblins and 
fairies.”’ 

‘*T do not know goblets. But 
now I am telling you something, 
so you may know how much I 
am once believing in jinn. It 
happens when I am still serving 
this Nur ad-Din al-Wadiani. As 
I tell you before, he is favourite 
son of his father, Sheikh Abd al- 
Aziz, and because of this, and 
because Nuri is much troubled in 
the desert by his wounded arm, 
the Sheikh makes plan to give 
him education above his brothers. 
He is hoping to send him to the 
Al Azhar University-Mosque at 
Cairo. But as Nuri at seventeen 
years is not yet having much 
learning, he goes first to Aleppo 
to study under one Hajji Abdur- 
rahman.”’ 

‘* What we call a crammer ? ” 

‘* Nor am I knowing crammer. 
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I know only that one day we are 
leaving the tents behind us and 
going to live in a town—a place 
of slow crowds where to walk 
with long strides is not easy and 
there seems never enough air to 
breathe. But Nuri is not lonely 
in Aleppo. Desert people are 
liking to have big families, and 
living with us in the house his 
father is renting are the Sheikh’s 
second wife, who gets better from 
a sickness, two of Nuri’s aunts, 
his favourite little sister, Nura, 
and his cousin, Ismail, who has 
fifteen years. All these, on 
holiday from the desert, as it 
say, are coming to keep Nuri 
company while he learns who is 
Iskandar the Great and some- 
thing I see in his books about 
x and y. 

‘* Now, because the ways of 
bedawin are not the ways of 
townpeople, it is a kind of picnic 
we are still having there. As 
Nuri is not yet taking a wife, and 
all are his relations, no part of 
the house is properly haram. 
Only when Nuri and Ismail are 
insisting, do the women retire 
and leave them the downstairs to 
themselves. Even so, the young 
sister, Nura, is only going half 
up the stairs to make angry 
faces until they are calling her 
down. Half-way, that is limit 
to her obeying when they order 
her off to the harim. 

‘* It is this same Nura who is 
afterwards marrying the young 
Sheikh of the Hilmar and now is 
like queen of that tribe. At 
eleven years she already knows 
how to get her own way, and 
because Nuri and Ismail often 
spoil her, they are being much 
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ordered about. She shares in all 
their adventures, and likes better, 
I think, to be treated more as a 
boy. 

“To understand what soon is 
happening, you must know that 
the house we live in is old and 
built mostly of stone instead of 
mud bricks. It is the middle one 
of three, making all one side of a 
small street not far from the 
covered bazaars, and to see them, 
all just alike, is to know that 
they once are one single house. 
On one side lives Nuri’s teacher, 
Hajji Abdurrahman, and on the 
other is a Turk, a_ bimbashi 
called OChefik Murad. For it is 
the year 1912, when Aleppo and 
its district is a vilayet and is 
being governed by the Turks. 
Soldiers are sometimes marching 
through the town, looking un- 
comfortable in their boots. 

“The bimbashi, who is work- 
ing in the citadel in the Vali’s 
office, is what you call staff 
major, we think, and each day he 
is going and coming along our 
street. So prideful is he, so much 
does he love himself, that Nura 
often is making us laugh by 
tying a cushion to her middle 
and copying his strutting walk. 
His yellow top-boots, his woolly 
kalpak and the uniform he is 
buttoning nearly to bursting 
about his waist are also making 
laugh the people who live in 
meaner houses across the way ; 
and one day, as he is turning the 
corner, we see a small boy jump 
from a doorway and kick him— 
pam !—from behind. It is a 
good kick but not fortunate, 
because when he looks round, the 
boy is no more and Ismail, who 
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just comes out of our house, 
alone is in sight. After that, the 
Turk always is glancing with 
suspicion when he sees us and, 
more strangely, sometimes is 
stopping to throw angry looks 
at our house. Some weeks go 
past before we are finding out 
why. 

“One evening when I am 
going next door to carry back 
Nuri’s books, I hear him say to 
his teacher, Hajji Abdurrahman, 
‘The people in our street are 
friendly, but sometimes are 
mocking us—is it because we are 
bedawin, do you think ?” ‘* How 
do they mock you?’ asks the 
Hajji. ‘Only a little,’ says 
Nuri. ‘ They call after us softly, 
saying such words without mean- 
ing as “* Never do you find it” 
or “Keep on looking, my 
friend,” and then they laugh. 
A lame old man, who sits at the 
corner, always is pretending to 
dig a grave as I pass.’ 

‘** Before Nuri is finished speak- 
ing, the Hajji’s grey beard begins 
to waggle, his eyes to water with 
mirth ; so big is his head and so 
little his body, that I think his 
laughing must. tumble him off 
the cushion where he sits. ‘ It 
is bazaar tittle-tattle,’ he says 
when being able to. ‘ Not one 
piastre is to be found. I know, 
because I am buying all three 
houses when old Suleiman dies 
in the one where you live. But 
because he lends money and is 
taking gold and silver ornaments 
for debts, and because, when he 
dies, almost nothing is found in 
the house, people are saying that 
Suleiman has a secret hoard. 
They do not believe that he 
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changes the lot into cash and 
banks every mejidich at Istanbul. 
Thus many persons are renting 
the house for just so long as they 
still hope to find the treasure. I 
make them pay for the damage 
they do, and ’—the little teacher 
now pats his stomach—‘ the 
higher I put the rent, the more 
sure they are the treasure is 
there.’ 

‘“** But after some time,’ the 
Hajji goes on, ‘the noise of 
hammering 80 spoils my reading 
that I decide to close the house. 
This is a year ago. Since then I 
am not approached except by the 
Turk, that abominable bimbashi, 
who would be selling his soul to 
shaitan for a clear month under 
its roof. I pretend not to under- 
stand him. Are the nameless 
ones of his harim so many that 
he is needing two houses to sleep 
in? I ask him, and off he goes 
to the Vali to beg him to comman- 
deer all three. But I am some- 
body here in Aleppo, so nothing 
comes of it. The bimbashi can 
only gnash his teeth.’ 

*“*So I am glad when your 
father is offering to rent it, for 
while you are in it the Turk 
must stay out.’ The Hajji now 
taps Nuri’s knee and looks at 
him sharply. ‘ It is better you 
learn this from me than from 
market gossips, but remember’ 
—he wags a finger under Nuri’s 
nose— remember that I search 
every inch of the house when I 
buy it. There is nothing there.’ 
At this, Nuri nods his head very 
solemnly. ‘ By Allah, I do not 


doubt there is not,’ he says, ‘ or 


you or so many other seekers are 
finding it long ago.’ 
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‘All this I am hearing and 
seeing from outside the door 
before I enter, and I think I 
shall seek this treasure myself 
without nobody knowing I do. 
But no sooner are we back in 
our house, and Nuri tells his 
sister and cousin about it, than 
they are jumping and dancing 
as if already they find it them- 
selves. Ismail is for buying 
ninety-nine milk-white camels, 
each with a coal-black slave to 
attend it. Nura is meaning to 
cover herself with jewels. But 
when I look at all the gold coins 
that hang by her head and 
girdle, I am thinking this little 
Sheikh’s daughter has jewels 
enough. ‘And Amanullah,’ 
say, ‘does he have nothing?’ 
She and Ismail stare at me in 
surprise. ‘The whole of. it,’ 
says Nuri, ‘ belongs to the tribe, 
whose help we are needing to 
carry it secretly away. If people 
suspect, it may be we are having 
to fight our way out of the 
town.’ But we are not yet find- 
ing it, nor for many a day. 

For a reason I am forget-— 
ting, we are sure that to search 
upstairs is no use. The places to 
look in are where no one is 
looking before. But these are 
not many. Every wall is already 
much broken, and in the cellar 
the floor is so often dug up and 


repaired that it is looking like a 


graveyard robbed by the ghul. 
Also, for fear of our neighbours’ 
sharp ears, the digging we do 
ourselves can only be done with 
knives. For more than a week 
we are finding nothing. ‘Is it 


net possible,’ I say to Nuri, ‘that 
the treasure is buried outside ? ’ 
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So we go out to look in the 
yard behind the house, where 
an old fountain is standing but 
now altogether dried up. But, 
even there, we are seeing at once 
that others are digging -before 
us; the stone round the fountain 
is cracked and easy to lift in 
pieces, and all about and beneath 
it the ground is broken by spades. 
‘It is not here,’ I am saying, 
when suddenly the Turk’s melon 
head appears in a window at the 
back of his house. 

‘* * He is watching to see what 
we find,’ says Ismail. ‘ He is 
looking at me,’ says Nura, and 
she pulls her head-cloth across. 
‘Will you not take up one of 
these stones and dash it in his 
face?’ And when neither he 
nor Nuri is moving to do so, ‘ If 
you are men,’ she says hotly, 
‘you are fetching your swords 
and plunging them into his 
bowels.’ No doubt we are hear- 
ing more of this kind, if Nuri 
does not say, ‘ Grown men, like 
the Turk, are not interested 
in small girls of unremarkable 
looks’; which is making her so 
angry she no more is able to 
speak. 

“And now I am coming to 
the day when the jinn who guard 
the treasure—Ismail is sure of 
this—are showing their anger at 
being disturbed. It is an after- 
noon so hot that the houses of 
Aleppo, which has hills all about 
it, are seeming like ashes in a 
kiln. Excepting only small 
noises in the bazaar, we are 
hearing no sound in the sleepy 
town. Nor is there a smallest 
breath of wind. That morning 
we are searching the cellar stairs 
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and, seeing that in one place the 
wall is never broken, we decide 
to—it is ‘ probe’ you say ?—to 
probe it next. To mark it, Nuri 
stabs his dagger deep in the 
plaster and leaves it sticking 
there. But now, because it is 
hot, we all are resting in the big 
room. 

‘* Suddenly a rumbling sound, 
like far-away thunder, begins in 
some place and seems to pass 
under the house. Then all is 
silence, then comes a rumble 
again; and aS we jump to our 
feet, we are feeling the whole 
building move as though it is 
wanting to lift and sail away on 
the wind. But there is no wind, 
only still air where much dust is 
risen and hangs like a curtain 
across the room. We stare at 
each other in alarm, expecting 
the roof to be falling, but all that 
happens is that the house again 
shakes itself a little as though it 
decides not to fly off with us 
after all. And just then, when 
all once more is silence, we hear 
Nuri’s dagger fall down on the 
cellar stairs. 

“Such a happening is too 
much for Ismail, who all this 
time is shaking like areed. ‘ The 
jinn! The jinn are upon us!’ 
he cries out, and throwing him- 
self on the floor, winds his gown 
round his head. He is still taking 
refuge with Allah, when the 
Sheikh’s second wife appears 
with Nuri’s aunts at the top of 
the stairs. ‘ Do not be foolish,’ 
she says. ‘ It is an earthquake— 
a small one. Listen to them 
crying in the town.’ She is 


born in the hills, so is knowing 
such things before. And indeed, 
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except for some cracks here and 
there and a ruin that falls down, 
the town is not harmed. There 
are no more shakings, but soon 
afterwards we are hearing Nura 
call out from the cellar stairs. 

“* There is now a long crack in 
the wall, and from the place 
where Nuri strikes in his dagger 
a big piece of plaster is falling 
down. Underneath are mud 
bricks, and Nura, when we join 
her, already is picking out two. 
We look and ery out with one 
voice, ‘A door!’ All we are 
seeing is something of wood, but 
it is a door that we hope for and 
find—a door which, when much 
work uncovers it, has a keyhole 
big enough for a sparrow to nest 
in and is needing an iron bar to 
break it down. J know not how 
long we are standing debating 
before I happen to lean on it and 
find it unlocked. | 

‘Tt opens on a small passage 
that goes down by steps until it 
is reaching below the cellar floor; 
then, after turning this way and 
that, it goes on about twenty 
paces before it rises again and 
ends at a strong stone wall. It is 
not easy to tell, but we think that 
it stops below the back-yard ; 
which makes us fear that those 
who dig under the fountain are 
finding another way in. I bring 
down a lamp, and when we see 
better, no one is doubting that 
behind this wall is the treasure 
or that to loosen the stones will 
take long. So Jong, indeed, are 
we looking at it and doing 
nothing, that Nura begins to 
scold and Nuri to be annoyed. 
Soon she is saying, ‘ Ah, Nuri, 
my brother, do not send me 


upstairs when one blow of your 
knife is bringing a shower of 
rubies to roll like hail at our 
feet.’ 

‘But many blows of blunt 
knives are needed to loosen those 
stones, each one more big than 


six bricks together and strongly 
cemented in. And it is I, not 


Nuri, who is working, while the 
others take turn to hold up the 
lamp. It is taking an hour to 
free one side of the smallest, to 
open a slit one eye can see 
through. I look and, crowding 
behind me, the others are hold- 
ing their breaths ; I look and at 
first see only another wall; I 
look again, this time sideways 
and downways, and—alhamdu- 
lallah !—1 see something bright 
that perhaps is silver ox_geld. 
Then the others look and keep 
on looking, until their hearts are 
beating as fast a8 mine. 

‘““* The things are on shelves,’ 
Nura now is telling us. ‘ And 
the floor, though we do not see it, 
is sure to be many feet deep in 
jewels.’ We do not dispute it, 
for Ismail now is finding a stone 
lower down that is easier to cut. 
But when at last it comes out, 
we are disappointed. If there are 
shelves, then the hole we make is 
between them, for all I am 
seeing is the treasure-room’s 
opposite wall. I still am looking 
when Nuri puts me aside and 
thrusts in his arm. He feels 


round inside with his hand, he 


touches a shelf, then something 
of metal, which he quickly draws 
out. It is a dagger, a most 
beautiful dagger, the hilt and the 
sheath all of shining silver, very 
finely worked. He hands it to 
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Nura, who lays it down without 
speaking, her thoughts being 
busy with glittering ear-rings and 
chains. He thrusts in his arm 
again, but this time only to find 
it seized by two hands, three 
hands . . . afterwards he is say- 
ing he knows not how many 
hands. All he is knowing is that 
their grip is of terrible power and 
is feeling cold like dead flesh. 
His arm is being pulled in right 
up to the shoulder. So close is 
he brought to the wall he can be 
drawn no farther, yet he is 
feeling these terrible hands are 
meaning somehow to drag him 
right through the hole. In a 
voice that is making me shiver 
he cries out ‘ The jinn!’ 

“*The jinn!’ Ismail makes 
like an echo and, falling to the 
ground, takes refuge at the top 
of his voice. I stand dumb- 
founding. Nura alone acts. A 
quick kick, she is afterwards 
denying, silences Ismail and 
brings him to help me hold Nuri ; 
then she flies away down the 
passage and comes back with a 
sword so nearly as tall as her- 
self. I am wanting to laugh. 
Then, pointing it truly, she stabs 
it through the hole beside Nuri’s 
arm. Yes, she is fierce, this little 
Nura, she does bravely; and 
perhaps because in that moment 
Ismail and I are pulling together, 
the grip on Nuri is suddenly 
loosened and the three of us fall 
to the floor. Nura looks long at 
the point of the sword. ‘ Noth- 
ing,’ she says in a wondering 
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voice. ‘It touches nothing at 
all.’ 

‘* And while we still gaze at 
each other in fear and amaze- 
ment, a horrible muttering begins 
behind the wall. It is like sounds 
of many angry voices which, 
being shut in, make an echoing 
round and round. It is as if 
fifty devils are trapped there, all 
crying to us to let them out. 
Their voices grow louder and 
louder, their cries and mutterings 
change to terrible shouts, that 
come bellowing out of the hole 
like a radio too much turned on. 
We shrink away from it, hudd- 
ling ourselves together. We 
are about to fly in terror when 
the noise stops suddenly, and we 
hear one single loud bang. 

‘** Again we look at each other 
in astonishment, but it is now of 
a different kind. We do not 
mistake that bang; it is the 
slam of a door, and Nura, most 
quick to be guessing what it 
means, picks up the silver dagger 
and takes it close to the lamp. 
‘It is new,’ she says and, 
drawing it, bends lower to read 
some words cut into the blade. 
On one side is, ‘ In the Name of 
Allah, the Merciful, the Compas- 
sionate ’; on the other is, ‘ From 
Abdul Selim to his friend Chefik 
Murad, 1328.’! That our dig- 
ging takes us through the house- 
wall into the bimbashi’s private 
store-room no one is doubting, 
when we hear a knocking like 
thunder begin on the outer 
door.” 
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THE Great Thaw, which began 
so conspicuously at Geneva, has 
continued. Ponds, which had 
remained obstinately frozen for 
years and looked as though they 
might be frozen for ever, began 
to show signs of deliquescence. 
Icicles dropped obtrusively off 
the corners of houses. Even the 
soil was softening a little. Ina 
great many countries a great 
many people stopped shivering 
and actually began to wonder if 
they might start putting away 
their winter underwear. 

To translate simile into fact, 
the Russians have begun to 
make conciliatory speeches, even 
among themselves. The impris- 
oned American airmen have been 
released, and although they have 
brought with them such tales of 
torture and forced confessions as 
are unlikely to modify the 
feelings of Americans about 
Communists, these detestable 
acts belonged to the old dispen- 
sation. The Russian garrison 
in Austria is patently making 


preparations for its departure. 


Marshal Bulganin and Mr 
Krushchev have been asked to 
visit this country and have 
accepted the invitation. The 
Wolverhampton Wanderers have 
gone to Moscow and been well 
and truly beaten by Spartak, 
while simultaneously the corps 
diplomatique, which for the past 
ten years has had to be content 
with drinking its own cocktails, 
was given a day’s outing in 
Marshal Bulganin’s dacha. 


COMMENT. 


It may seem a little ungracious, 
in the midst of such a fraterni- 
sation, to emphasise the continu- 


ing need for caution. Let us 
be thankful for the promise 
and wait not unhopefully for 
the performance. Even when 
Austria has been evacuated and 
Germany has been unified, we 
can hardly afford to relax and 
certainly must not cast away 
the protecting shield of NATO; 
but at least we shall then have 
had a clear indication that the 
Kremlin genuinely wants peace 
or at least has had enough of the 
cold war; as well she may have, 
since for some time it has ceased 
to pay her the easy dividends of 
1945 and 1946. 

It does not matter much why 
this is happening; whether 
Russia has been finding the pace 
too hot and is anxious to divert 
to the production of consumer 
goods some of the money and 
effort she has been putting into 
the production of aeroplanes, 
tanks and atomic weapons; or 
if she has decided that a cold 
war, sooner or later, will lead to 
a shooting war, from which 
everyone will come out a loser ; 
or even if, as has been seriously 
suggested, the new mellowness 
in the Kremlin is the work 
behind the scenes of Mr Maclean 
and Mr Burgess ! 

Whatever the reason may be, 
undeniably there are all the 
signs of a change. Time alone 
will show if it is a change of 
tactics or a change of heart. 
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At the end of July Parliament 
rose in a mood of tempered 
optimism. The talks at Geneva, 
with all their promise of a 
slackening of international ten- 
sion, were in the offing. The 
Government had a majority 
which seemed to place it beyond 
any normal hazard of the division 
lobby. Despite some awkward 
and expensive strikes, the Stock 
Exchange was still booming. All 
in fact was looking lovely in the 
Garden of Eden—until, a few 
days before the House broke up, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
produced the serpent, rather in 
the manner of a conjurer bring- 
ing a rabbit out of his hat. 

But it was no rabbit: it was 
a serpent, which is always an 
unpleasant creature, and Mr 
Butler’s went a long way to- 
wards shattering the idyllic peace 
of the Garden. Inflation, he 
told the House, was steadily 
growing. Our sterling reserves 
were dwindling. Our overseas 
trading account was becoming 
unbalanced because we were 
buying far more goods than 
we were selling. There were 
rumours, which Mr _ Butler 
hastened to dispel, that the 
Bank Rate would be given a 
further lift and even that the 
pound would have to be de- 
valued again. The rise in the 
Bank Rate earlier in the year 
had done something to check 
this deterioration in the financial 
situation of the country, but not 
nearly enough to reverse the 
adverse movement. | 

Yet, after this woeful cata- 
logue of ills to come had made 
the flesh of his hearers creep, all 
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the Chancellor proposed to do 
was to ask the Banks to contract 
credit, that is to reduce existing 
advances and to refuse new over- 
drafts. In these days, when the 
Chancellor asks, the Banks obey, 
and credit has been duly con- 
tracted, though whether this will 
prove a sufficient remedy is very 
doubtful. Evidently the Stock 
Exchange did not think so, as 
prices at once started to tumble 
from the admittedly exaggerated 
heights to which they had 
climbed early in July. 

The trouble is that no one in 
authority seems ready to face 
the economic implications of 
the world in which we live. 
We have full employment, and 
rejoice in it. But full employ- 
ment implies a tiny reserve of 
labour, and this in turn leads to 
demands for higher wages which 
can searcely be resisted. Yet 
the more money goes into the 
pay packet, the more is spent, 
and Mr Dalton’s old spectre of 
too many people chasing too few 
goods looms larger and larger. 
When the higher wages have 
produced higher prices, these in 
their turn lead to fresh wage 
demands, and we are back to 
our bugbear, the spiral of in- 
flation, which everybody recog- 
nises but no one appears able to 
do anything about. Theoreti- 
cally the movement would cease 
if, with every rise in wages, a 
proportionate increase in pro- 
duction took place; but in 
practice this does not happen 
and the worker, while drawing 
and spending more, produces 
much the same amount as before. 
The truth is that anything which 
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increases the purchasing power 
of the community without 
simultaneously increasing pro- 
duction is a stimulus to inflation. 

‘The process goes merrily on. 
No sooner has a claim for higher 
wages been met than the success- 
ful Union starts to prepare its 
next offensive. The Civil Ser- 


vants received a _ substantial 


advance in July ; in August the 
Engineers, Farmworkers and 
other Unions gave notice of 
fresh claims, and it will be 
surprising if before the end of 
the year the Railwaymen do not 
point their blunderbuss at the 
British public once more. 

Only two developments can 
stop this Rake’s Progress. One 
would be a serious recession in 
trade, which nobody wants to 
see, and the other would be a 
realisation, of which there is at 
-present no sign, that a Trade 
Union official is not necessarily 
neglecting his duty if he does 
“not always have a claim for 
higher wages on the stocks. 

These are some of the economic 
facts of life which neither the 
Conservatives nor the Socialists 
were ready to face at _ the 
General Election, and which the 
Government, in spite of its 
assured majority, is apparently 
unready to face today. Sooner 
or later a policy to meet them will 
have to be produced—sooner if 
we are to avert the risk of a real 
economic catastrophe which may 
overwhelm not only full employ- 
ment, but the structure of the 
Welfare State and maybe a lot 
else as well. 


Mr Lennox-Boyd, who darts 


about the Commonwealth with 
the energy of a grasshopper, 
arrived in the Far East at the 
right moment. He found two 
nice kettles of fish waiting for 
him, one in Singapore and one in 
Malaya; and if the function of 
a Secretary of State for the 
Colonies is to deal expeditiously 
with kettles of fish, he had every 
opportunity of showing once 
more his aptitude for the position 
he occupies. 

The first general election in 
Malaya under its new constitu- 
tion resulted in a sweeping 
victory for Tengku Abdul Rah- 
man and his Triple Alliance of 
Malayans, Chinese and Indians. 
That these three races should 
have united at all for any 
purpose is a sign of progress, 
because, so long as the political 
divisions in a territory are 
strictly communal, parliamen- 
tary government (in the British 
sense) is hardly possible., Since 
the strength of the parties is the 
strength of the racial or religious 
communities they represent, and 
as the numbers in these probably 
vary very little proportionately 
from year to year, you are likely 
to get a perpetual government 
and a perpetual opposition ; 
and, human nature being what 
it is, the legislative dice will 
generally be loaded in favour of 
the particular community upon 
which the government depends. 

The Triple Alliance therefore 
had all the appearance of being 
a move in the right direction ; 


for it could hardly have won its 


huge majority if there had not 
been a lot of cross voting among 
the three communities. But, 
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having won his majority, Tengku 
Abdul Rahman had to produce 
a policy that was likely to appeal 
to all three sections of his 
followers and offend none of 
them. LEarly self-government, 
the abolition of nominated mem- 
bers of the Assembly, removal of 
British control or at least of the 
Governor’s veto, and the offer of 
an amnesty for the terrorists, 
formed a likely platform. Yet 
none of the first three changes is 
very desirable at the moment, 
especially as, when a new consti- 
tution has been set up, it is 
always a good idea to see how it 
works before replacing it with 
something more advanced. As 
for an amnesty, that is a conces- 
sion depending for its virtue 
entirely upon timing. There is a 
moment when a generous gesture 
may end a trouble, but while, if 
it is left too late, it may involve 
much unnecessary hardship all 
round, if made too soon, it is 
liable merely to encourage the 
disaffected to continue their 
struggle. The operations against 
the terrorists in Malaya have 
been going very much better 
during the last few months, and 
the Communist bands have been 
driven deeper and deeper into 
the jungle, from which they sally 
out less and less frequently. 
Whether this is the moment for 
an amnesty, however, is for the 
men on the spot to decide—not 
merely for Tengku Abdul Rah- 
man. and his colleagues, but also, 
and rather more, for the military 
authorities. 

Meanwhile, although the 
Triple Alliance is fairly well 
united behind the demand for a 
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further extension of self-govern- 
ment, the races composing it are 
by no means welded into a single 
army. Those who know Malaya 
best are pretty certain that to 
transfer power too fast would be 
to put too great a strain on 
young politicians and on a union 
so recently formed. It is also 
feared that at the moment an 
amnesty would discourage the 
forces of order and revive the 
hopes of the Communists ; with 
the result that much that has 
been won in many years of 
weary fighting might be thrown 
away. 

The situation in Singapore is 
similar, but not the same. There 
too, in the first election under a 
new constitution, a united party 
—in Singapore calling itself the 
Labour Front—won a sweeping 
majority. Mr David Marshall, 
its leader, took office and won 
some credit for the firmness with 
which he faced strikers and 
disorderly students during the 
summer. The trouble with him 
began over a ludicrously small 
issue. Mr Marshall wanted to 
appoint four extra junior minis- 
ters, but the Governor, Sir 
Robert Black, thought two of 
them were redundant in s80 
small an Assembly and with- 
held his approval. Although in 
so doing he was within his consti- 
tutional rights, the Legislative 
Assembly promptly demanded 
(by seventy-eight votes to 
one) immediate self-government, 
while Mr Marshall threatened to 
resign. If he goes, there is no 
one to take his place; a new 
election would merely confirm 
his majority; and the only 
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remedy would then be to suspend 
the constitution. So far he has 
been persuaded to stay. 

In Singapore the communal 
issue is not such a difficulty as it 
is in Malaya, since the Chinese 
have a big majority over all the 
other races ; but being Chinese, 
they are more sympathetic with 
China and with the terrorists, of 
whom by far the greater part are 
themselves of Chinese origin. It 
may nevertheless be assumed 
that in neither territory does any 
but a small minority wish to see 
the triumph of Communism ; 
but a premature amnesty might 
lead to just that, and a refusal on 
nationalistic grounds to work 
constitutions which have been in 
operation only a few months 
would bring about a situation 
from which only the Communists 
would profit. 


The recent developments in 
the Sudan have surprised nobody 
but the Egyptians. Having by 
great efforts, which included the 
expenditure of formidable sums 
of money and the saltatory 
exercises of Major Salem, secured 
what was believed to be a pliable 
majority and a friendly Prime 
Minister in the Parliament of the 
Sudan, the assumption was that 
they had won their battle, that 
the British would disappear from 
the scene, and that the Sudan 
would be closely linked to Egypt. 

But matters have not turned 
out so nicely. Very soon the 
Sudanese Prime Minister, Sayed 
Ismail El Azhari, was making it 
plain that even if the Egyptians 
had paid the piper, they were not 
going to call the tune. The 


Sudan, he agreed, should have a 
close relationship with Egypt, 
but what form that relationship 
should take must await inde- 
pendence, after which the two 
countries could negotiate on level 
terms. These ideas do not suit 
the Egyptians at all and they 
are now representing Sayed El 
Azhari, so lately a hero, as no 
more than a British ‘ stooge.’ 

Of course he is nothing of the 
kind and the policy he is now 
advocating is simply good sense. 
The British have had very little 
to do with his change of front. 
They have been friendly and 
helpful, but have made it clear 
they consider the future of the 
Sudan the business of the 
Sudan. Having dispelled Sayed 
El Azhari’s suspicion that they 
were encouraging his political 
opponents—a suspicion which at 
one time may not have been 
entirely groundless—they are 
content to let him play his hand 
by himself. 

The Egyptians, however, for- 
getting that caveat emptor applies 
as much to political bribery as 
to horse-dealing, are getting des- 
perate. They thought and the 
people were told that the unity 
of the Nile Valley was virtually 
achieved; yet now it looks 
as though all Egypt may get 


in return for her trouble and 


expense is a treaty relation- 
ship between two independent 
countries. So the Egyptian 
radio is redoubling its propa- 
ganda and Major Salem his 
interviews with hopeful visitors 
from the south. The purse- 
strings have again been unloosed 
and every effort is being made to 
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persuade the people of the Sudan 
to sell their country for a mess of 
Egyptian pounds. 

So far Sayed El] Azhari has 
stood firm; an overwhelming 
majority of the Sudanese are 
evidently behind him; and all 
well-wishers of the Sudan will 
hope that Colonel Nasser’s cam- 
paign, in blatant defiance of the 
spirit of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Agreement, will meet with the 
failure it deserves. 

Major Salem can hardly be 
held responsible for the rioting 
during August of Southern 
soldiers in the Sudan Defence 
Force. The waters were troubled 
and no doubt he tried a few 
casts, but at the root of the 
trouble is the South’s old dis- 
trust of the North. When the 
British officers left in the course 
of Sudanisation, their places 
were filled by Northern officers 
and the soldiers resented the 
change. After they had shot 
some of the new arrivals, rebel- 
lion flared up, a demand for 
provincial autonomy was raised, 
and at one time most of Equa- 
toria was out of the control of 
the Government. This unhappy 
business has justified the warn- 
ings of those who said that a too 
rapid Sudanisation was fraught 
with danger, particularly in the 
Southern provinces. 


Cordell Hull, who died at 
the end of July, was a great 
American. Although  over- 
shadowed by the mighty figure 
of Roosevelt, he was very much 
a personality in his own right 
and his tenure of the office of 
Secretary of State was longer 
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than that of any of his predeces- 
sors. People might not always 
agree with him, but they could 
hardly fail to admire his integrity 
and the strength of his convic- 
tions. In the early days of the 
war he never wavered in his 
certainty that the Allied cause 
was America’s too, and that the 
Allies must be supported up to 
the limit of what was possible at 
any particular moment. With- 
out him at the State Department 
Lend-Lease might never have 
forced its way through the jungle 
of Isolationists, Britain-haters 
and indifferentists in Congress. 
Indeed it was his extraordinary 
influence with Congressmen, as a 
man who himself had been one 
of them and still held their 
respect, which made him s80 
essential to Roosevelt. Others 
might and did come and go, but 
so long as Cordell Hull was ready 
to be Secretary of State, the 
office was his. 

Allied statesmen, their 
dealings with him, did not always 
find him easy. Too often, when 
they went to see him on some 
matter of urgent interest, they 
found him determined to talk 
about something quite different 
on which at the moment his mind 
was focused—Argentina, or the 
two small French islands of St 
Pierre and Michelon, or Admiral 
Darlan. Having once formed an 
opinion, he was difficult to move; 
but often in the long run his 
colleagues in war would discover 
the horse- sense on which the 
opinion rested. 

He was tenacious in his loyal- 
ties and also in his enmities. 
When he had decided that a man 
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was to be trusted, he trusted 
him ; and when he had come to 
the contrary view, he scarcely 
troubled to conceal it. He had a 
rasping tongue and when roused 
showed a great command of the 
vernacular of the Deep South. 
His address to the Japanese 
envoys a few hours after the 
news of Pearl Harbour had 
reached Washington was long 
recalled with bated breath in the 
State Department and outside 
it. Having been in negotiation 
with those two abashed Orientals 
up till the last moment, he 
believed that they had deceived 
and betrayed him and told them 
so in the purest Tennessee. It 
may not have been diplomacy, 
but it was magnificent. The 
men had been guilty of the kind 
of treachery he would never 
forgive or forget, and for the 
moment he spoke for all America. 

People were wont to attribute 
the implacable way in which he 


pursued anyone who had done. 


him, and through him his 
country, an injury, a8 an inheri- 
tance from his father. There was 
a good story about Mr Hull 
Senior that was frequently told, 
but usually incorrectly, so that 
it may be worth while giving here 
the version of a judge from 
Tennessee who had known the 
old man. 

Mr Hull Senior had fought in 
the Confederate Army during the 
Civil War. When it was over, he 
began to practise as a lawyer in 
Tennessee, and in so doing fell 
foul of some of his former com- 
rades, who were illicitly distilling 
whisky or engaging in other 
forbidden practices. These men 


warned Hull not to interfere 
with them, and when he took no 
notice of their words three of 
them decided to give him a lesson 
he would not forget. One even- 
ing they lay in wait for him by 
the banks of a stream he must 
cross when returning from work. 
They caught him, tied him to a 
tree, and told him they were 
going to kill him. Two of them 
meant only to frighten him into 
acquiescence, but the third man 
was more rancorous and, drawing 
his revolver, shot Hull through 
the head. All three men then 
fled, leaving, as they thought, a 
corpse. But an hour or two later 
a@ woman passing by heard 
groans, found Hull still alive 
though desperately hurt, and 
untied him. Eventually he 
recovered and was little the 
worse for his experience, except 
for a scar and a permanent 
twitch. But he was resolved to 
be revenged upon the man who 
had tried to kill him, and for 
three years, whenever he could 
spare the time, sought him 
up and down the country. At 
last one day, as he was riding 
through a small village, he 
caught sight of his man standing 
on the verandah of a house. 
Hull dismounted and, pulling his 
hat over his eyes to hide his face, 
walked up to the man and asked 
him to step aside to discuss a 
matter of business. The man, 
not recognising him, went, and 
as soon as they reached a 
secluded spot Hull took off his 
hat, drew his revolver and told 
the man he had exactly a minute 
in which to make his peace with 
God. When the minute was up, 
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Hull shot him dead, went back, 
untied his horse, and rode quietly 
off. 

Cordell Hull, like his father, 
was a man who never ‘ let up,’ 
against Japanese or Germans or 
anyone else who had wronged 
him or the country he served ; 
and his fellow-citizens and allies 
have no cause to depreciate his 
memory on that account. 


Many who read of the death of 
Captain F. C. Hendry, O.B.E., 
M.C., on 11th August, just before 
his eightieth birthday, may have 
failed to recognise ‘ Shalimar,’ 
whose stories of the sea gave such 
interest and distinction to ‘Maga’ 
for wellnigh a quarter of a 
century. Although ‘ Shalimar ’ 
served in the Indian Army during 
the First World War and fought 
' through the campaign in Meso- 
potamia, winning the O.B.E., 
the Military Cross and a mention 
in despatches, his true home was 
the sea. At the age of sixteen 
he made his first voyage as an 
apprentice in a windjammer, and 
later, as second mate of a Nova 
Scotian barquentine, he was 
nearly shipwrecked on Sable 
Island. Subsequently he taught 
at the navigation school at 
Aberdeen; and later still he was a 
river pilot at Rangoon. Readers 
of his stories will have guessed a 
varied career of this kind ; for in 
them ‘Shalimar ’ drew deeply on 
his experiences of old sea voyages 
and adventures and his memories 
of the people he had met and the 
tales they had told him. The 
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stories were first-class of their 
kind, written with the knowledge 
and feeling that can only be 
acquired at first hand. ‘ Maga’ 
printed in all over a hundred of 
them, many of which appeared 
afterwards as collections in book 
form. 

In 1952 he became a complete 
invalid ; no more appeared from 
his pen; and ‘Shalimar’ left 
a gap which ‘Maga’ will not 
quickly or easily fill. 


Possibly a country can have 
too much history for its happi- 
ness; and possibly it can have 
too little for the good of its soul.' 
No man can write a history of 
South Africa without becoming 
embroiled in controversies and 
quarrels which have lived on 
almost undiminished into our 
time, of Briton and Boer, of Boer 
and Bantu, of white and white, 
and black and white, and black 
and brown and white. To givea 
fair objective picture of such a 
welter of feuds and hatreds which 
have never been allowed to die is 
very difficult, particularly when 
writing of a country whose 
history has been so bedevilled by 
propaganda; and Mr Marquand’s 
attempt is all the more com- 
mendable. 

As the son of a minister of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, he can 
searcely be regarded by Afri- 
kaners as sprung from a tainted 
source. He faithfully describes 
the early fumblings of British 
policy and can enter fully into 
the feelings of his forebears, who 


1 *The Story of South Africa.’ 
* The Story of Australia.’ By A. G. L. Shaw. (Faber.) 


By L. Marquand. (Faber.) 
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trekked into the wilderness to 
preserve a way of life they had 
painfully found, and later per- 
sisted for two years in fighting a 
battle which was hopelessly lost. 
Afrikaners, however, will be 
much less approving of Mr 
Marquand’s insistent reminder 
that South Africa is not only the 
land of the Afrikaner, but of 
a million men and women of 
British descent, and still more, 
perhaps, of the black and 
coloured people who form four- 
fifths of the population. 

Mr Marquand writes with 
restraint and moderation of the 
South African War, in which his 
family fought on the losing side. 
But it is hardly correct to speak 
of the concentration camps as 
a ‘strategic necessity.’ That 
they may have been, but their 
primary purpose was humane. 
Farms had had to be burnt for 
the shelter they gave the enemy, 
cattle had had to be impounded, 
and in a country devastated by 
war and overrun by armies, the 
women and children were being 
threatened with death by starv- 
ation and exposure. The plan 
to herd them together was un- 
happily conceived, because the 
Boers, unaccustomed to life in 
large camps and to the rules of 
hygiene, perished by the hundred. 
But that is very different from 
the modern Afrikaner picture of 
a plot to kill off the Dutch 
population ; and it is not quite 
the same as Mr Marquand’s 
‘strategic necessity.’ 

That is the kind of debatable 
ground which the historian of 
South Africa can hardly avoid. 
Nor, in so close a conjunction of 
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history with the politics of today, 
can he refrain from some judg- 
ment on what is happening now, 
because what is happening now 
stems directly from what hap- 
pened fifty and a hundred years 
ago. The central problem, as 
Mr Marquand sees it and as Mr 
Strydom and his friends refuse to 
see it, is not how British and 
Dutch may enjoy an equal free- 
dom in South Africa, but how 
both can associate in the common 
life of the country their ten 
million African fellow-subjects. 
Apartheid, he insists, if fully 
realised (and can it ever be fully 
realised ?), ‘ would utterly dis- 
rupt the economy of the Union 
and merely take South Africa 
back to the nineteenth century.’ 

By contrast ‘The Story of 
Australia’ is a happy book. Dis- 
covered in 1606 by the Dutch, 
there was no settlement until 
Governor Phillip arrived in 1788 
with that first unpromising cargo 
of convicts. Thereafter develop- 
ment was slow but mostly 
orderly. Although the convicts, 
Mr Shaw asserts, were not all by 
any means the mild offenders 
they have sometimes been repre- 
sented as being, they supplied 
cheap labour at a time when it 
was most needed, and the 
majority of their descendants 
have become law-abiding citi- 
zens. 

Australia had two advantages 
over South Africa. The white 
population was homogeneous. 
Almost all the settlers were of 
British descent, and even today, 
when the doors have been opened 
to admit the displaced persons of 
the Old World, only five per cent 
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of the population has an origin 
outside the British Isles. The 
other advantage is as striking. 
The Dutch and British of South 
Africa had to fight bloody wars 
with Kaffir and Zulu before their 
position was safely established. 
Governor Phillip came to a 
comparatively empty land. The 
native population of Australia 
was negligible, perhaps 100,000 
aborigines scattered about a 
continent; and the numbers 
dwindled rather than rose. 

Of course the Australians had 
other problems, of which perhaps 
the chief was a shortage of water 
which still retards the develop- 
ment of the country. But on the 
whole, though there is ‘no 
romance in monotony and 

mutton fat,’ progress was steady 
and peaceful. Some of the con- 
victs became squatters and some 
of the squatters became squires, 
but the country was, as it is 
today, essentially democratic, 
with none of the class distinc- 
tions of Europe. The _ bush- 
rangers, the Rum Rebellion, the 
Gold Rush, the financial crash 
of the nineties—these merely 
accentuated the quietness of a 


history in which nothing very. 


startling seemed to happen, 
though something was happening 
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all the time. By 1850 the 
foundations of the six States had 
been laid, democratic institu- 
tions had begun to show them- 
selves, the Labour movement 
was a healthy infant (looking 
to Henry George rather than 
to Karl Marx), and capital— 
possibly too much of it—was 
pouring into the country. 

So the stage was set for 1901 
and the birth of a new Common- © 
wealth, which was soon to dis- 
cover its nationhood on the 
beaches of Gallipoli. Federation 
solved some old problems and 
found some new ones, but the 
country has marched forward 
through two wars and a depres- 
sion. The old brashness, on. 
which Mr Shaw comments, has 
gone, to be replaced by a new 
confidence. ‘ Though Australia 
has its faults,’ he concludes, ‘ for 
the intellectual to sneer at and 
the would-be privileged to criti- 
cise, yet in pursuing the greatest 
good for the greatest number 
the community has to a very 
great extent achieved its objec- 
tive.’ The same can hardly be 
and if 
Bentham’s old philosophy has 
its limitations, there are baser 
purposes than his for a nation to 
pursue. 
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